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REVIEWS OP NEW BOOKS. 


Diary of a@ March through Sinde and Affghanis- | 


first [ had met with, and the fragrance of it 
was very grateful, though almost overpowering.” 
At Kwettah, the division thought to settle 


tan, with the Troops under the Command of | awhile, but was ordered onward to join Gen. 


General Sir William Nott, K.C.B., §c., and | 


Sermons delivered on various occasions during 
the Campaign of 1842. By the Rev. I. N. Al- 
Jen, B.A., Assistant Chaplain on the Hon. 
E. I. C.’s Bombay Establishment. Pp. 468. 
London, Hatchards. : 
Tue man of war and the man of peace are so 
whimsically mixed up in this volume, that even 
after all we have read of the late Affghan cam- 
paigns, it has come over us with an air of no- 
velty quite refreshing, where we anticipated 
little else than repetition. ‘There is a natural- 
ness about our Chaplain, too, which adds consi- 
derably to the treat. His original timidity, we 
must not call it cowardice for reasons quoted 
hereafter, advances so gradually into firmness, 
and becomes at last so absolutely courageous, 
that we are inclined to think, had the struggle 
continued, he would soon have been seen (at 
any rate, when there was least danger there) in 





Nott; and here the Chaplain’s array of camels 


| was reduced to three for his own use and one to 


carry his clerical vestments. The Khojuk Pass 
and the Affighans lay before them; and thus the 
“I pray for all,” of the Five Alls, was well re- 
presented by Mr. Allen, whilst the “ I fight for 
all” was upheld by every officer and soldier of 
the camp. Of which, by the way, we may quote 
a picturesque description. 

“Tn the extreme background were the heights 
of the Khojuk range, upon which the enemy’s 
watch-fires were just beginning to twinkle. In 
the foreground, amidst clumps of bushes, were 
the general and his staff, surrounded by the 


picturesque dresses, taper spears, and quiver- | 
| ing pennons of the shah’s cavalry and Skinner's 
| horse, and the neat and elegant light-grey uni- | 
|form of our own cavalry. The intermediate 


space was occupied by a dense mass of thou- 
sands of camels, with every kind of load, and 


“ At 5 p.m. I celebrated divine service inthe ° 


mess-tent of H. M. 40th regiment, for such as 
chose to attend. This service I was enabled 
to conduct, throughout the expedition, with 
very few interruptions; and it was generally 
the only service we had, for we always marched 
on Sunday mornings, and it was impossible to 
assemble the men in the open air in the after- 
parts of the day. It was tolerably well at- 
tended, but not so well as it might and ought 
to have been. It was a cause of great regret 
to me, though not of surprise, that I never 
could get any non-commissioned officers or 
privates to attend this voluntary service. 
They were fatigued by the march—many were 
ordered for picket duty—and, above all, there 
were no means of giving them seats.’”’— 
* About half-past eight a.M., we arrived at our 
encamping-ground at Oba, and I hoped after 
breakfast for a little quiet, and divine service 
at five p.st., as on Sunday last; but very dif- 
ferent was the fate that awaited us. Finding 
that the country had risen, and that we were 
not to expect any forage by fair means, I sent 


7 a camel, with a camel-man and horse-keeper, 
to join the foraging party, at about half-past 
twelve p.m. They had not been long gone 


when there came a report that the enemy were 


the front ranks, or with the light infantry skir- | in every imaginable variety of attitude and po- 
mishers, peppering away at the enemy instead | sition; camp-followers of every description ; 
of merely praying for their defeat: for— | horsemen gallopping to and fro on the flank; 
|and the evening breeze wafted the din of hu- 
}man voices in various tongues, the sounds of | in great force in our neighbourhood, and J sent 
; . | dogs, bullocks, camels, and asses—all mingling | a man in all haste to recall] them. A little 
But we will not detain readers from this min- | together in a confused hubbub. Amongst other | while after, Colonel Maclaren, of the 16th Ben- 
gled yarn of fighting and sermonising (though objects, adding to the effect of the scene, was a gal N.I., rode up hastily to the general's tent, 
we leave the five discourses, not like the mili- | troop of retainers of a son of Guddoo Khan, | and in a hurried voice exclaimed that the body 
tary affairs, without Review), and proceed at | who had fallen in our service between Ghuznee | of our cavalry were destroyed, and he feared 
once on the march with our gallant leader. | and Khelat-i-ghilgie, ‘ faithful found among| scarcely a remnant would be able to return. I 
The Rev. I. N. Allen, Bachelor of Arts, landed | the faithless.’ These men were well mounted, | overheard this, as my tent was opposite, and 
in Bombay in April 1841, and was immediately , and handsomely dressed, and by the variety of | started up astounded ; for 1 had no idea that 
ipromoted to join the force under Gen. England | their costume relieved the masses of cavalry ; | the cavalry were out, and though I had heard 
a Sinde, whither he went; and of which coun- the chief himself, in crimson and silver, with a; some firing, had concluded it was an attack on 
try, as far as he saw it, he gives an account, and | large white puggeree, was mounted on a stout} the grazing guard. I ordered my horse, and 
asketch preliminary, as well, of the Dooraunee | Herat horse, the bridle and head-gear of which | while he was saddling, breathed an earnest 
empire. These, however, need not detain us | were richly decorated with silver scales, manu- | prayer to God that matters might not be found 
from his personal narrative and more active | factured, he told us, at Kandahar. He was a| so bad as was reported.” 
march into Affghanistan, and his exploits in fine-looking, middle-aged man, with a jet-black| Some noble fellows were, however, slain in 
Various sorts of service. Wearing spectacles, | beard and piercing dark eyes. Between the| this action; and their fate is religiously de- 
and mounted on a camel (having nine of these | horse's ears was fixed a little apparatus of sil- | plored: —“ Two finer men and more gallant 
animals to carry him and his “ kit’”’), it may be | ver, like the small candlestick used for sealing | soldiers than Reeves and Bury I have seldom 
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“ Who should study to prefer a peace, 
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NE, No.Il., conceived that the, as the issue will shew pro- letters. This, he said, was to hold a light; I} scen, combining in their characters all that was 
=, petly so called, Assistant-Chaplain made a rather | suppose to ignite the match of his matchlock in| gentlemanlike, kind, and excellent. By Reeves’ 
strong’s Hv formidable appearance. Yet, as befitted his pro- | war, and his pipe in peace. No one who has| death particularly (whom I knew the best), I 
Ye Depo fession, he relied more firmly on a stronger arm | not witnessed it can conceive the unique and| lost an acquaintance whom I highly valued. 
ations, Reviews than his own, and when he has got through the picturesque appearance of the line of march of | He had such sweetness of temper, that to know 


Bolan Pass he writes— |an Indian army. The masses of men and ani-| and to love him was the same thing. He was 
“ After leaving this defile, we emerged into | mals strongly reminded me at this moment of | one of the most constant attendants of my Sun- 
awide plain, which the Patans call Dusht-i- | Danby’s splendid painting of the passage of| day congregation.” 
Bedoulut (plain of poverty), from its want of | the Red Sea. As we moved slowly on, it grew} Their death was fearfully avenged :—‘ The 
water; we had, however, brought a supply with | dark, or rather starlight; and I became very | cavalry, with Leslie’s guns to reinforce them, 
us, and after dining, I retired to rest, truly |sleepy. A halt was sounded, that the rear | again advanced over the hills to recover the 
grateful that the day had passed without blood- imight close up; and I dismounted, wrapped | bodies of their killed; while we turned with 
shed; and feeling that our unmolested passage | myself in my cloak, lay on the ground, and | the infantry, Captain Blood’s nine-pounders, 
was a merciful answer to the prayers offered up had an hour’s sound sleep. Happily, man is | and Captain Anderson's six-pounders, to the 
inthe morning. It was a perfectly still night, | so constituted, that he speedily adapts himself | fort from which the attack on the grasscutters 
but intensely cold. On the 15th of March we | to change of circumstances! I thought neither | was said to have been made. It was rather 
travelled sixteen miles, through a plain covered | of rheumatism, fever, nor snakes; all of which large, and with three towers within. As we 
with southernwood, to Sir-i-ab. The air was | would probably have troubled my mind a few) approached, several unarmed people came out 
very sharp, and the puddles, as we passed them, | months ago. On we went again.” 'to meet us with supplicating gestures, and 
Were covered with ice. The southernwood is; And on we, too, go to Kandahar, and thence | pleaded that their village had no share in the 
found, apparently, all over Affyhanistan, and | set out for Ghuznee and Kabul; anticipating; matter. ‘The general listened to their tale, told 
appears to divide the empire with the jirwassee, | something of sharpish work, during which our | them to remain quiet, and ordered Captain F. 
or camel-thorn ; the camels, and even horses | really devout and well-intentioned author in-| White, with the light company of H. M. 40th re- 
and other cattle, browse upon it; this was the | forms us:— |! giment, to proceed and examine the fort, and 
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ascertain whether there were any evidences of 
their having taken a part in the affair. As 
they approached the gate, accompanied by 
Major Leech to act as interpreter, the infa- 
tuated wretches, though they had professed to 
surrender, discharged a volley of matchlock- 
balls at the company, one of which very nearly 
killed the major. The men upon this rushed 
in; the light company of H. M. 41st, another 
company of H. M. 40th, under Captain Neild, 
and some light companies from the native corps, 
were ordered to support Captain White; they 
had been enraged by the previous events of the 
morning, and one of those painful scenes en- 
sued, which are more or less common to all 
warfare, and which, I fear, under such circum- 
stances, it is almost impossible to prevent. 
The fort was found full of people, and all armed 
and resisting. Every door was forced; every 
man that could be found was slaughtered; they 
were pursued from yard to yard, from tower 
to tower, and very few escaped. A crowd of 
wretched women and children were turned out, 
one or two wounded in the mélée. I never saw 
more squalid and miserable objects. One door, 
which they refused to open upon summons, 
was blown in by a six-pounder, and every soul 
bayoneted. At this time I was with the gene- 
ral’s staff, very near the walls; and some said 
the volley of balls fired on the company passed 
close over us; but if it were so, I was too in- 
tent on the fort to notice them. I drew gradu- 
ally nearer and nearer, till at length, curiosity 

revailing over prudence, I entered it. Seldom, 
prone erg has a clergyman looked on such 
a scene. Destruction was going on in every 
form—dead bodies were lying here and there 
—sepoys and followers were dragging out sheep, 
goats, oxen, and goods (a string of our camels, 
with the commissariat brand upon them, led 
out of a walled enclosure, clearly proved the 
falsehood of the assertion that the inmates 
were not parties to the attack) —European and 
native soldiers were breaking open doors where 
they supposed any thing might be concealed — 
and every now and then the discharge of a fire- 
lock proclaimed the discovery of a concealed 
victim, while the curling blue smoke, and crack- 
ling sound from the buildings, indicated that 
the fire was destined to devour what the 
sword had spared. The bugles sounded, and 
I retired from this painful spectacle.” ‘ But 
the serrows of this dismal day were not yet 
over; there remained the melancholy office 
of committing our poor friends to the grave; 
we were to march in the morning, and it could 
not be delayed. It was desirable also that the 
spot should be carefully concealed, as the Aff- 
ghans frequently dig up and cast from their 
graves the bodies of Feringhees. It was dug 
in the inside of a tent, and at half-past ten P.M. 
they were laid side by side; the earth was made 
perfectly smooth, and a quantity of bhoosa 
burnt over the place to give it the appearance 
of a watch-fire having been there. As many of 
their friends as could be got together were as- 
sembled, and as we proceeded silently down 
the cavalry lines, for we were too much op- 
pressed by sorrow at such a blank in the corps 
to speak even in whispers, the accordance of 
almost every feature in the scene with Wolfe’s 
beautiful Elegy on Sir John Moore, struck me 
forcibly. No sound was heard but the slow 
footfall of the party —‘ we spoke not a word of: 
sorrow.’ A single lantern pointed out the path, 
and the moon was just rising dim and sickly 
through the mists on the horizon; ‘ no useless 
coffin confined their breasts,’ for the mangled 
remains were wrapt in their bedding; and as 
the solemn service proceeded, we could hear in 





the distance an occasional shot from the pickets. 
We ‘ bitterly thought on the morrow’ indeed, 
for we were to leave our gallant comrades, un- 
recorded except in the memories of those who 
loved them, and with the strong and painful 
probability that they would not be suffered to 
‘ sleep on in the grave where a Briton had laid 
them.’ Oh, what a day! Could my friends at 
home realise it,* surely they would prize more 
highly their peaceful Sabbath blessings. It 
was now nearly midnight. I threw myself on 
my bed, and obtained that oblivion of sorrow 
in sleep, which a gracious God is pleased to 
grant, even in the midst of such scenes of 
excitement,” 

Now began his courage, as we hinted in 
our exordium, to get roused by custom, and 
in the midst of the next skirmish he tells 
us:— I could not persuade myself to re- 
main in camp while all this was going on; 
having, perhaps ‘in the naughtiness of my 
heart,’ as was Eliab’s charge against David, a 
strong desire to see the battle, as well as a 
hope that I might possibly be of use; and feel- 
ing also that, with an enemy of whose force and 
position we knew so little, the field was likely 
to be quite as safe as the camp!!” 

He advances and joins an observing party, 
when, “ suddenly, whiz came a round shot just 
over our heads, followed in instant succession 
by another; both pitched about fifty paces in 
our rear, and the ricochet carried them over 
the 16th regiment N. I. It is impossible to 
describe the effect they produced; it was ut- 
terly unexpected, for we had been assured that 
the guns had been taken to Mookoor, and I 
fancy very few who were there had ever been 
under the fire of round shot before.’ Upon 
which he very naively remarks :—‘ None but 
those who have experienced it can conceive 
how immense is the difference between watch- 
ing the practice of your own guns against the 
enemy, and that of the enemy’s against you! 
People at home think the effect of two trains 
on the railroad passing each other at speed 
somewhat startling; and so it is; but I can 
assure them it is nothing to the thrill excited 
by one of these iron missiles whirring over 
your head, when you know that there is no 
tram-road to protect you from collision. I am 
not naturally nervous, but am constrained to 
confess that the first discharge produced an 
effect like that of an electric shock, which 
seemed to vibrate from the crown of my head 
to my toes; and though I became more used 
to them afterwards, I never bowed with such 
profound reverence to any one in my life as to 
these gentlemen.” 

This profound respect for balls seems to have 
lasted a little while ; for on the next affair we are 
tuld that the enemy’s “ fire was evidently too 
high, and passed over the heads of the line; but 
the balls fell thickly enough, as J can testify from 
experience a few paces in the rear.’ ‘The rear, 
however, did not turn out to be quite so safe, 
as the Affghan cavalry rushed out of a fort 
left behind, to cut off stragglers. ‘‘ My dear 
fellow,’ I said to my wounded friend, ‘ we must 
be gone sharply, or we shall certainly be cut 
off” He got into the doolie, and I sent the 
horse-keeper to run ahead, and urged the bear- 
ers to the utmost speed, trotting my horse 
alongside of them, and speeding them both 
with hand and voice. By God’s good provi- 
dence these men were not so adventurous as | 
expected; and when we began to get near the 
regiment, they reined up and drew off. When 





* What a vile Americanism for an English B. A. !~ 
Ed, L. G. 





- — - 
we got up, the affair was at its height; the fir. 
of the light companies was spirited, nor was 
that of the enemy inferior in spirit, thouch 
they still fired high. The balls were sinoinc 
around us with their shrill, musquito-like sound, 
and gouging up the ground on every side. These 
were spent balls, otherwise they pass by with q 
kind of  phit !’”’ 

Enough, one should imagine, to throw a non. 
belligerent parson into fits; but the effect was of 
a higher and better kind :—“ Reflecting upon the 
fearful slaughter that would probably ensue to 
both sides from the siege or storm of Ghuznee, | 
determined to make it a special object of prayer 
to God, that he would be pleased, in his mercy, 
to order events in such a way as might avert ;o 
fearful a calamity. The effects of poor Bury 
and Reeves were sold this day. These are 
always melancholy occasions to a reflecting 
mind. Abroad as at home, there is something 
so revolting in hearing the auction-room jokes 
and unfeeling remarks occasionally passed upon 
the property of those whom one knew and re- 
garded, when hardly yet cold in their graves, 
that, were not the things that are offered for 
sale often really wanted in the wear and tear of 
a campaign, | would always willingly avoid 
attending them.” 

At length they encamped before Ghuzuee; 
and another big-gun practice renews the wor. 
thy chaplain’s apprehensions. 

“We went to breakfast, and, as we imagined, 
in quiet; but how vain the hope! Just as | 
was going to the mess-tent of H. M. 40th, the 
most astounding report struck my ear, and 
whirr! whirr! whirr! came an enormous shit 
over the top of the mess-tent; it pitched among 
some camels, wounded one or two, and was 
carried by its ricochet over H. M. 41st mess- 
tent, in rear, where it killed another camel. It 
was a message from Zubber Jung himself; and 
when we were just recovering from the effect 
produced, whizz! came another in the same 
direction. We started up—for few felt any 
further appetite for breakfast—and rushed out. 
Instant orders were given to remove the camp; 
and as we had understood that he was fired in 
one direction, which could not be changed, 
some walked up the main street, and fancied 
themselves safe,—alas! in vain. One of the 
shots had been found, and carried to the front 
of the general’s tent; and a large body of 
officers were collected to view this immense 
mass of hammered iron, weighing above fifty 
pounds. We soon had fearful evidence that 
the group was conspicuous enough to Zubber 
Jung and his friends; for, after a longer pause 
than usual, in order to bring him round, whizz 
came a shot right over the general’s tent, and, 
rebounding, passed through the fly of the tent 
of Capt. Bulton, 2d regiment N. I., in the rear. 
It is impossible to describe the horror, which 
seemed universal, at the really awful noise of 
these enormous shot, as they flew over our 
heads; and every one hurried towards the hills, 
where we hoped to be out of their reach. While 
the camp was moving, which occupied about 
three hours, a dense mass of camels and human 
beings was huddled together, into which they 
kept blazing at intervals, differing from ten to 
thirty minutes, throwing up clouds of dust; 
and yet—though it seemed impossible but that 
every ricochet must destroy multitudes, and 
though our friends, who were In possession of 
the hills, and witnessed it, dreaded to hear the 
amount of casualties, such was the goodness of 
God to us, that we only lost four or five camels 
killed or wounded—not a single man was 
touched.”—* I went to bed, earnestly repeating 
my supplications that the storming of the town 
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= 
night be averted; though I confess I was al- 
most in despair, not seeing how it could be 
sroided.”” 

The prayer was effectual ; Ghuznee was eva- 
wated, and the monster gun taken. And with 
this we might conclude, but that two or three 
further observations press themselves upon our 
yotice. The undoubted piety of the writer is 
visible throughout, and his firm belief in the 
aicacy of his prayers in the midst of the scenes 
s{bloodshed and devastation partly shadowed 
jth in our extracts. But how curious it is to 
ye how differently we view the conduct of others 
und our OWN :— 

«] was told, as I rode along, that the owners 
s{many forts as near each other as these, had 
blood feuds of generations’ standing, and that 
he males watched in turn on the walls from 
day to day, to get a shot at each other, while 
they sent out the women, whose persons are 
respected, to fetch in what was required. What 
adreadful state of society !’’——‘ Poor wretched 
people ! nurtured amidst blood, and broils, and 
(istraction,—when shall a happier state of things 
dawn upon them by the introduction of the 
gespel of peace t”” 

Now observe, this is from the mouth and pen 
ofaChristian minister professing the gospel of 
pace, and zealously inculcating it upon an 
amed band of Christians, who are invading the 
country, and obliged to commit all the acts of 
devastation and slaughter which he has re- 
corded, Such sentiments in juxtaposition with 
wch details out-satirise all satire! 

We are surprised in another part to find him 
aint the treacherous bloodthirsty ruffian Ack- 
bar Khan as a perfect Roustan or oriental hero: 
—"The character of Ackbar Khan rose higher 
the more one heard of him. He appears to be 
inhumanity and courtesy far in advance of the 
generality of his countrymen.” 

But we have done ; reserving one sad exhibi- 
tion to close the scene in our next No. 





RAIMBACH’S MEMOIRS, 

[Third notice: conclusion.] 
Born Wilkie and Raimbach were elected fo- 
reign corresponding members of the Institute 
of France—~an honour which the latter (and, we 
believe, also the former) very highly prized. 
He says :— 

“To shew that being thus noticed was no 
ight compliment, there needs but a glance at 
the names of the distinguished men of every 
country in Europe, which form the annually 
published list of this unequalled assemblage of 
ut, science, and philosophy. Of English artists 
almitted into this association, are Wilkie, Cock- 
etell, and Donaldson; while, on the other hand, 
uot even a single instance can be quoted in 
which our Royal Academicians have ever ma- 
nifested an honorary recognition of foreign con- 
temporary talent. Invidious contrast! not less 
mortifying than discreditable, that our academy 
annals should not only never have been graced 
ty the names of such men as Canova, Thor- 
waldsen, Gérard, and Morghen, but that the 
courtesy of an advantageous place im our exhi- 
bition has been almost invariably refused to the 
works of foreign artists, and, in many instances, 
their pictures of at least average merit re- 
jected altogether: a system of mean and narrow 
exclusiveness, that would well warrant the ap- 
plication of the line of the French satirist— 
Nul n'aura de Uesprit hors nous et nos amis’— 
Boileau, Many such occurrences might be 
quoted; but the following, one of the most re- 
cent, will sufficiently illustrate this dominant 
and invidious conduct :-—In the first year’s ex- 





hibition in their new apartments in Trafalgar 
Square (1837), a picture of cabinet size was 
presented for admission by M.Gudin, the French 
marine-painter, and was at first refused; but, 
on the indignant remonstrance of more than 
one academician on the discredit which such a 
proceeding towards an eminent foreigner would 
reflect on their society, it was afterwards ad- 
mitted, but only on condition that one of the 
remonstrators (Mr. W. Daniell) should withdraw 
one of his own pictures already received, of si- 
milar dimensions. The condition was at once 
acceded to by Mr. W. Daniell, and rigidly en- 
forced by the academy, who justified this harsh 
proceeding on the plea of want of sufficient 
Space in their rooms for works of superior 
claims. It required, however, but little critical 
knowledge to perceive, at a glance over the ex- 
hibition, that Gudin’s La Détresse, as his picture 
was named, possessed more interest in its sub- 
ject, a shipwreck, and displayed more talent in 
its execution, than scores of the gay works which 
surrounded it. During my stay in Paris, in 
1824, one of the chief attractions was the Salon, 
as the collection of works of living artists is 
called; and it was highly gratifying to observe 
the sensation produced by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s pictures, two of which (portraits of the 
Duc de Richelieu and of Mrs. Harford) he had 
sent for exhibition.” 

After Wilkie’s several years’ tour in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Spain, for the recovery 
of his shattered health, he “ resumed his system 
of having engravings made from his works; 
and having obtained the loan of the picture of 
Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette of 
Waterloo from the Duke of Wellington, and 
that of the Parish Beadle from Mr. Ridley 
Colborne (now Lord Colborne), proceeded to 
put them in hand forthwith. The Chelsea Pen- 
sioners, engraved on a large scale, would of 
course be a long and laborious undertaking, 
and after maturely considering the various 
circumstances of the necessity of uniting in 
the enterprise with the printsellers, Messrs. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves, I was induced to 
decline the offer, preferring to accept from the 
same firm the commission of engraving the 
Parish Beadle, at the price of sixteen hundred 
guineas. Neither of these subjects proved suc- 
cessful as speculations, I believe, notwithstand- 
ing the advantageous means possessed by the 
publishers of extensive circulation, or, accord- 
ing to the mercantile phrase, of ‘ forcing a sale,’ 
both at home and abroad. Before the comple- 
tion of my plate, I had some reason to fear 
that the firm, now fallen into embarrassments, 
together with the secession of the principal 
partner, Moon, might prevent the fulfiiment of 
their engagement to me; but, after a good 
deal of delay, and by their having fortunately 
found a monied partner in Mr. Richard Hodg- 
son, I was honourably paid the whole amount 
of the sum agreed on for my engraving.”— 
‘“ After the completion of the engraving of the 
Parish Beadle, and having no immediate ex- 
pectation of another professional engagement, 
I set doggedly to work in repairing the plates 
of Village Politicians, the Rent- Day, and Blind- 
man’s Buff, which had printed, particularly the 
two former, a large number of impressions, 
and were now running to almost cureless ruin. 
This necessarily occupied a considerable time, 
and in no very agreeable way; but it was time 
and labour well bestowed, inasmuch as the po- 
pularity of the subjects was not exhausted, and 
the sale of the prints, though small, did not 
cease altogether ; while the plates, being brought 
to a sound and serviceable state, were rendered 
capable of producing a great many more im- 





pressions of at least a decent appearance; to 
restore them to their pristine bloom and vigour 
was quite out of the question. In the year 1834, 
Mr. Wilkie painted for Sir William Knighton 
the picture of the Spanish Mother, and a pro- 
position was made to me, and accepted, that I 
should execute an engraving from it. Sir Wil- 
liam was a great favourite with George IV., 
and held an office in the household. His inti- 
macy with Wilkie arose from the attendance of 
the latter occasionally at the palace, in obe- 
dience to the royal command, and which ulti- 
mately led to the placing the present baronet, 
Sir W. Wellesley Knighton, as a pupil with 
Wilkie, though of course not with any view of 
his following it up by professional practice. 
On the completion of the plate, a negotiation 
was entered into for the purchase of it by 
Moon, the printseller, and also by Hodgson 
and Graves, which finally terminated in the 
disposal of it to the former, at the price of 
seven hundred and fifty guineas, which he 
honourably paid before its publication in 1836. 
Notwithstanding some degree of novelty in the 
subject, as regards the usual class of Wilkie’s 
pictures selected for engraving, and the exer- 
cise of the various means by which the dealers 
are thought to be able to promote a sale of 
their own publications, the Spanish Mother 
did not meet with the favourable reception as 
a print that was expected by the adventurous 
speculator. Probably the inadequacy of my 
execution was a main cause of its ill-success; 
but however that might be (and I certainly do 
not mean, nor would it become me, to dispute 
it), I think there were other causes in action 
about this time that may have contributed to 
this comparative failure.. For the long term 
of more than twenty years the prints from 
Wilkie’s pictures had enjoyed an almost un- 
precedented popularity; and it can scarcely 
be held as a matter of reproach to the public 
if, after so long a period of favour in one direc- 
tion, the desire of some sort of change of object 
should be entertained. The great talents of 
Edwin Landseer had been already well appre- 
ciated, when his picture of the Monks of Bol- 
ton Abbey appeared, and placed his reputa- 
tion on a still higher elevation. Seconded 
by Cousins’s admirable mezzotinto from it, 
there followed a rush in the track thus so 
auspiciously commenced, and the new lights 
(as in Aladdin’s lamp) were preferred to the 
old. However this state of matters may con- 
tinue for a time, the sterling qualities of 
Wilkie are sure, in the long-run, to establish 
themselves in permanent supremacy in his de- 
partment of art. Another and very important 
cause for the change that had come over the 
fortunes of the good old legitimate art of line- 
engraving should not pass unnoticed; namely, 
the enormous sums now for the first time ex- 
acted by the painters under the claim of copy- 
right; a claim, however founded, hitherto left 
in abeyance at least, if not considered altoge- 
ther abandoned. The printsellers, in yielding 
to these claims, sought to indemnify themselves 
by adopting a more expeditious and lower- 
priced mode of engraving (mezzotinto), and 
which, being also executed on steel, enabled 
them, by printing much longer numbers than 
copper-plates will produce, to obtain their usual 
regular profits. As far as I am aware, this 
claim of copyright in pictures has only been 
put forward recently, and is not unlikely to 
become a questio vexata between the painters 
and their patrons, whenever one of the latter 
shall feel disposed to stand upon his hitherto 
unquestioned power in these matters of doing 
what he likes with his own. A noble Jord, a 
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great collector of the modern as well as of the | arts (stationary, if not retrograde) in this coun- 
old masters, was desirous of befriending a young | try, is considered as a national reproach, seeing 
engraver of talent, by allowing him to make an | the extraordinary efforts making every where 
engraving from a picture in his gallery; when/in the formation of societies, and schemes of 


the painter, hearing of the circumstance, inter- 
fered and,prevented the fulfilment of his lord- 
ship’s benevolent intention, the patron being 


unwilling to enter into a contest on the sub- | 


ject. How far the painter’s claim may be ulti- 
mately established is not to be predicted; but, 
in my opinion, it will scarcely survive the first 
collision it might have to encounter in a court 
of law. Be that as it may, the policy of the 
painter’s proceedings may well admit ofa doubt. 
The patronage of the fine arts is a plant of too 
sensitive a nature to bear the rude touch of 
legal discussion; and many gentlemen well in- 
clined to foster and encourage genius, would 
perhaps rather forego their inclination than in- 
dulge it, coupled with the chance of a lawsuit, 
if resolved to maintain the ordinary privileges 
identified with property. At all events, the 
artist should distinctly make known to the pur- 
chaser the conditions with which his picture is 
encumbered before the bargain is completed, 
to the end that the unsuspecting Maecenas may 
not have just reason to complain of uncandid, 
if not dishonourable, dealing, when, after years 
of possession, the claim of copyright is put for- 
ward. Another form in which this claim has 
been urged is, that the proprietor of the pic- 
ture, having given up the copyright to the 
painter, thereby precludes himself from the 
power of bestowing the privilege to any other 
person at a future time. Although perhaps 
less presumptuous than the first mode, this has 
been in two or three instances somewhat con- 
temptuously resisted.”—‘ To the introduction 
of steel-engraving, by multiplying almost inde- 
finitely the number of impressions each plate 
would produce, may in a great degree be attri- 
buted the decline and debasement of the art, 
exercised on a small scale. The embellish- 
ments of books are no longer what they have 
been; and the recent discovery and applica- 


tion of the electrotype bids fair to effect similar | 


results as regards works of a large size. This 
most ingenious process has the power of repro- 
ducing, and at a comparatively small expense, 
any number of facsimiles of the original plate, 
so perfect as not to be distinguishable from 
it, whereby an indefinite amount of prints, all 
equally good, may be taken from them, con- 
sequently greatly lessening the value of the 
aggregate, and destroying, at the same time, 
root and branch, the long-established sys- 
tem of proofs and early impressions, which 
contributed so much to the advantage and 
respectability of the profession, by holding 
out inducements to connoisseurs and lovers of 
rarity, to form collections of choice exemplars. 
The electrotype has not yet been brought into 


various kinds for their encouragement and im- 
provement. Most of the great towns and some 
of the smaller have their Art-Union; and the 
prodigious success of that in London would 
| augur well for its object, were it not shrewdly 
suspected that a very large proportion of its 
eleven thousand members (1842) are stimu- 
lated rather by the lottery which forms the 
basis of its plan, than by a worthier and more 
legitimate motive. And even should art-unions 
become as numerous in the land as are dispen- 
saries for the poor, it may still be doubted 
whetier this forcing system is best adapted to 


A more dignified effort for the same object is, 
that making by the government in their ap- 
pointment of the committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen, with Prince Albert at the head, to 
consider how far the embellishment of the new 
houses of parliament may be made auxiliary to 
the progress and cultivation of the higher walks 
of art. This committee, constituted as it is, 
will certainly feel bound to do something that 
shall look, at least, like encouragement. They 
have begun with great spirit, and the munifi- 
cent premiums already announced leave nothing 
to be desired on the score of liberality of offer; 
jit remains to be seen how far it will be re- 
| sponded to by a proportionate display of zeal 
| aud talent on the part of the painters, who 
|} must now cease their long-continued complaint 
,of the want of government-patronage for the 
| higher branches of art.” 

Coming from so experienced an individual, 





|and one so clear of head and honest of heart, | 


| we cannot but think that the opinions respect- 
‘ing various important questions touching the 
| fine arts which we have quoted are eminently 

entitled to the public consideration; and we 

have therefore trespassed on our bounds to 
jinsert them. We have consequently left our- 
| selves room for only a short winding-up, pre- 
| vious to which, we must give a picture of 
| Greenwich, to which Mr. R. retired some years 
ago, and where he died in January last, in his 

67th year. It is not flattering; and it may be 
jas fortunate for the sitters that it is only de- 
| scribed, and not engraved. 

““ With some of the advantages of a country 
|retreat, this place has pre-eminently many of 
{the inconveniences of a retirement from Lon- 
|don, more especially when that retirement is 
|only to a short distance from the metropolis. 
| The delicious purity and sweetness of the air of 
| Greenwich Park, Blackheath, and the neigh- 
pre arg villages, forms a principal, and cer- 

tainly a very important, item in the list of 


| benefits; to which may be added, its compara- | 


the Stock Exchange, of Lloyd's, of Mark Lane 
together with the usual indigenous village mus. 
ter of law, physic, and divinity ; concentrating 
in a narrow space, all the less amiable dane 
teristics of society, as it is called— vain, friyo, 
lous, intolerant, calumnious, overbearing! 
**Tis pleasant, through the loophole of retreat. 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir , 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd, 
These remarks, of a mere looker-on, thoyo} 
rather extraneous, may be excused as the spon. 
taneous result of an experience of more th 
ten years’ residence.” 
There are some very interesting letters 9; 
an Appendix, and especially from Mr. Uwins 
R.A., when in Italy; and we have heard that 


an 





produce the results that are looked forward to. | 


full activity, nor indeed can it ever be, unless} tive quietude and stillness, without losing a 
by the discovery of some means of effecting a | facility, cheapness, and rapidity of communi- 
prodigious increase and multiplication of print- | cation with the great centre of the civilised 
buyers, a task of great difficulty, if we may | world, that renders it almost identical with an 
form our judgment upon the very slow pro- | actual residence in the suburbs. On the other 
gress that has hitherto been made in the dis- | hand, among its drawbacks may be numbered 
semination and cultivation of a taste for the|the serious one cf greater expensiveness of 
fine arts among the bulk of the population in ‘living, all articles of housekeeping being inva- 
this country. It is certain that on the conti- | riably at a higher price—from ten to twenty 
nent—in France, in Holland, in Italy, in Ger- | per cent—than in London, or than in the coun- 
many—the masses of the people shew more | try properly so called. The absurd and ridi- 
feeling for these matters; and the feeling is | culous excess to which in private life the middle 
more widely diffused than is found in the same | classes of England carry their notions of eti- 
classes in England, notwithstanding our esta- | quette in regard to rank, station, and fortune, 
blishments of the Royal Academy and the So- | is displayed to a most amusing degree by the 
ciety for the Encouragement of Art have now | exclusives of Greenwich, where the élite of the 
existed full three quarters of a century. It| population consists of tradesmen out of busi- 
would almost seem as if the state of the fine | ness, clerks in public offices, some members of 


many more, from foreign artists and other per. 


sons of note, have been received since the Me, 


| moir was printed. This we regret; but we truy, 
| that there may be a call for a published editioy 


and the world be gratified with it, includiy, 
these and other additions. . 





TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF M. VIOLET, 
(Second notice.) 

Arter the death of his father, M. Violet, other. 
wise Owato Wanisha (Spirit of the Beaver), op 
a hunting excursion, and his comrades Gabris 
| and Roche, were taken prisoners; and the x. 
count being illustrative of Indian doings, y: 
copy it:— : 

“Of a sudden we were surrounded by a party 
of sixty Arrapahoes; of course, resistance ut 
i flight was useless. Our captors, however, 
| treated us with honour, contenting themselves 
! with watching us closely and preventing our 
j escape. They knew who we were; and thoueh 
my horse, saddle, and rifle, were in themselves 
| a booty for any chief, nothing was taken from 
'us. I addressed the chief, whom I knew; 
|; ‘What have I done to the Morning Star of 
the Arrapahoes, that I should be taken ani 
| watched like a sheep of the Watchinangoes” 
| The chief smiled, and put his hand upon ny 
shoulders. ‘I'he Arrapahoes,’ said he, ‘lov 
the young Owato Wanisha and his pale-faced 
brothers; for they are great warriors, and can 
beat their enemies with beautiful blue fires 
from the heavens. The Arrapahoes know all, 
they are a wise people. They will take Owato 
Wanisha to their own tribe, that he may shew 
his skill to them, and make them warriors. 
He shall be fed with the fattest and sweetes: 
dogs. He will become a great warrior amov; 
the Arrapahoes. So wish our prophets. I obey 
the will of the prophets and of the nation, 
‘ But,’ answered J, ‘ my Manitou will not hea 
me if I am a slave. The pale-face Manitou 
has ears only for free warriors. Le will not 
lend me his fires unless space and time be uy 
own.’ The chief interrupted me:—‘ Owato 
Wanisha is not a slave, nor can he be one. 
He is with his good friends, who will watch 
over him, light his fire, spread their finest 
blankets in his tent, and fill it with the best 
game of the prairie. His friends love the 
young chief; but he must not escape from then) 
else the evil spirit would make the young Ar 
rapahoes drunk as a beastly Crow, and excite 
them in their folly to kill the pale-faces.’ 49 
nothing could be attempted for the present, #e 
submitted to our fate, and were conducted ly 
| a long and dreary journey to the eastern shores 
| of the Rio Colorado of the West, until at list 
we arrived at one of the numerous aud beautilu 
villages of the Arrapahoes. There we passed 
the winter in a kind of honourable captivity. 
An attempt to escape would have been tl 
signal of our death, or, at least, of a harsh cap- 
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tivity. We were surrounded by vast sandy 
deserts, inhabited by the Clubs (Piuses), a cruel 
nce of people, some of them cannibals. In- 
deed, I may as well here observe, that most of 
the tribes inhabiting the Colorado are men- 
eaters, even including the Arrapahoes, on cer- 
tain occasions. Once we fell in with a deserted 
camp of Clubmen; and there we found the re- 
mains of about twenty bodies, the bones of 
which had been picked with apparently as much 
relish as the wings of a pheasant would have 
been by a European epicure. This winter 
passed gloomily enough, and no wonder. Ex- 
cept a few beautiful groves, found here and 
there, like the oases in the sands of the Sahara, 
the whole country is horribly broken and barren. 
forty miles above the Gulf of California the 
Colorado ceases to be navigable, and presents 
from its sources, for seven hundred miles, 
nothing but an uninterrupted series of noisy 
and tremendous cataracts, bordered on each 
side by a chain of perpendicular rocks five or 
six hundred feet high, while the country all | 
around seems to have been shaken to its very | 
centre by violent volcanic eruptions. Winter | 
at length passed away; and with the first weeks | 
of spring were renovated our hopes of escape. | 
The Arrapahoes, relenting in their vigilance, | 
went so far as to offer us to accompany them | 
in an expedition eastward. To this, of course, | 
we agreed, and entered very willingly upon the 
beautiful prairies of North Sonora. Fortune | 
favoured us one day: the Arrapahoes, having | 
followed a trail of Apaches and Mexicans, with 
an intent to surprise and destroy them, fell. 
themselves into a snare, in which they were | 
routed, and many perished.” 

They seize the opportunity, and escape with 
the victors, who turn out to be Santa Fé officers 
and an escort of Apaches. Here we are told 
ofthe wonderful purity of the air; of the mi- | 
rages, which are attributed to reflection of a | 
heated gas escaping from the earth, and not to 
refraction, as the adjacent trees are seen in 
their natural upright position; of the prairie- 
dog villages, and other peculiar extraordinary 
matters, The last-mentioned subject may be 
quoted, as shewing the-colouring of the artist: 

“The grass was of the curly musquito spe- 
cies, the sweetest and most nutritious of all the 
diferent kinds of that grass, and the dogs never 
locate their towns or cities except where it 
grows in abundance, as it is their only food. 
We had proceeded but a short distance after 
teaching this beautiful prairie, before we came 
upon the outskirts of the commonwealth. A 
few scattered dogs were seen scampering in, 
and, by their short and sharp yelps, giving a| 
general alarm to the whole community. ‘The | 
first cry of danger from the outskirts was soon | 
taken up in the centre of the city, and now no- 
thing was to be seen in any direction but a 
dashing and scampering of the mercurial and | 
excitable citizens of the place each to his lodge 
or burrow. Far as the eye could reach was | 
spread the city, and in every direction the 
scene was the same. We rode leisurely along, 
until we had reached the more thickly-settled | 
Portion of the city, when we halted, and after | 
taking the bridles from our horses to allow them 
{0 graze, we prepared for a regular attack upon 
ts inhabitants. The burrows were not more | 
than fifteen yards apart, with well-trodden | 
paths leading in different directions, and [| 
even thought I could discover something like | 
regularity in the laying out of the streets. We | 
sat down upon a bank under the shade of a, 
Musqueet-tree, and leisurely surveyed the scene | 
before us, Our approach had driven every | 
one in our immediate vicinity to his home; | 








| nity ; during that time the large dog I have | small valley. 


but some hundred yards off, the small mound | to do with the local government of the village ; 
of earth in front of a burrow was each occupied | but it certainly appeared as if such was the 
by a dog sitting straight up on his hinder legs, | case. If any animal is endowed with reasoning 
and coolly looking about him to ascertain the | powers, or has any system of laws regulating 
cause of the recent commotion. Every now | the body politic, it is the prairie dog. In dif- 
and then some citizen, more venturous than pong parts of the village the members of it 
his neighbour, would leave his lodge on a fly-| were seen gambolling, frisking, and visiting 
ing visit to a companion, apparently to ex- | about, occasionally turning heels over head 
change a few words, and then scamper back as/into their holes, and appearing to have all 
fast as his legs would carry him. By and by, | sorts of fun among themselves. Owls of a sin- 
as we kept perfectly still, some of our nearer | gular species were also seen among them; they 
neighbours were seen cautiously poking their |did not appear to join in their sports in any 
heads from out their holes and looking cun- | way, but still seemed to be on good terms ; and 
ningly, and at the same time inquisitively, about | as they were constantly entering and coming 
them. After some time, a dog would emerge | out of the same holes, they might be considered 
from the entrance of his domicile, squat upon |as members of the same family, or at least 
his looking- out place, shake his head, and | guests. Rattlesnakes, too, dwell among them; 
commence yelping. For three hours we re- | but the idea generally received among the Mexi- 
mained watching the movements of these ani- | cans, that they live upon terms of companion- 
mals, and occasionally picking one of them off} ship with the dogs, is quite ridiculous, and 
with our rifles. No less than nine were ob-| without any foundation. The snakes I look 
tained by the party. One circumstance I will | upon as loafers, not easily shaken off by the 
mention as singular in the extreme, and which | regular inhabitants; and they make use of the 
shews the social relationship which exists among | dwellings of the dogs as more comfortable quar- 
these animals, as well as the regard they have | ters than they could find elsewhere. We killed 
one for another. One of them had perched {one a short distance from a burrow, which had 
himself directly upon the pile of earth in front | made a meal of a little pup, although I do not 
of his hole, sitting up, and offering a fair mark, | think they can master full-grown dogs. This 
while a companion’s head, too timid, perhaps, | town, which we visited, was several miles in 
to expose himself farther, was seen poking out | length, and at least a mile in width. Around 
of the entrance. A well-directed shot carried | and in the vicinity were smaller villages, sub- 
away the entire top of the head of the first dog, | urbs to the town. We kindled a fire, and 
and knocked him some two or three feet from | cooked three of the animals we had shot; the 
his post, perfectly dead. While reloading, the | meat was exceedingly sweet, tender, and juicy, 
other daringly came out, seized his companion | resembling that of the squirrel, only that there 
by one of his legs, and before we could arrive | was more fat upon it.” 

at the hole, had drawn him completely out of| A savage story is related, by one of their In- 
reach, although we tried to twist him out with | dian companions, of the death of a half-breed 
aramrod. There was a feeling in this act—a | murderous villain, called Colonel Overton, who 
something human, which raised the animals in| had settled some years before in Texas; and 
my estimation; and never after did I attempt! here, as every where else, the Texan colony is 
to kill one of them, except when driven by ex- | painted in the most detestable light, and as 


treme hunger. The prairie dog is about the | being little better than a den of thieves, de- 


size of a rabbit, heavier perhaps, more com- | serted as soon as occupied Ly all honest men, 
pact, and with much shorter legs. In appear- | who are seduced by falsehood to try their for- 
ance it resembles the ground hog of the north, | tunes there. 

although a trifle smaller than that animal. In| Parting from their friends, our pale-faced 
their habits, the prairie dogs are social, never | Shoshones sought their way back to the settle- 
live alone like other animals, but are always! ment, and encountered terrible privations and 
found in villages or large settlements. They | perils on their way. 

are ‘a wild, frolicsome set of fellows when un-, ‘ ‘Two days after we crossed the Rio Grande, 
disturbed; restless, and ever on the move. |and entered the dreary path of the mountains 
They seem to take especial delight in chatter-|in the hostile and inhospitable country of the 
ing away the time, and visiting about, from hole | Navahoes and the Crows. We had been tra« 
to hole, to gossip and talk over one another's | velling eight days on a most awful stony road, 
affairs ; at least, so their actions would indicate. | when at last we reached the head waters of the 
Old hunters say that when they find a good lo- | Colorado of the West; but we were very weak, 
cation for a village, and no water is handy, they | not having touched any food during the last 
dig a well to supply the wants of the community. | five days, except two small rattlesnakes, and a 
On several occasions I have crept up close to | few berries we had picked up on the way. On 
one of their villages without being observed, | the morning we had chased a large grizzly bear, 
that I might watch their movements. Directly | but to no purpose; our poor horses and our- 
in the centre of one of them, J particularly no- | selves were too exhausted to follow the animal 
ticed a very large dog, sitting in front of his|for any time, and with its disappearance va- 
door, or entrance to his burrow; and, by his|nished away all hopes of a dinner. It was 
own acticns and those of his neighbours, it! evening before we reached the river, and by 
really looked as though he was the president, | that time we were so much maddened with hun- 
mayor, or chief; at all events, he was the ‘ big | ger, that we seriously thought of killing one of 
dog’ of the place. For at least an hour T| our horses. Luckily at that instant we espied 
watched the movements of this little commu- a smoke rising from a camp of Indians in a 
That they were foes we had no 
mentioned received at least a dozen visits from | doubt; but hunger can make heroes, and we 
his fellow-dogs, who would stop and chat with | determined to take a meal at their expense. 
him a few moments, and then run off to their | The fellows had been lucky; for around their 
domiciles. All this while he never left his | tents they had hung upon poles large pieces of 
post for a single minute; and I thought I could | meat to dry. They had no horses, and only a 
discover a gravity in his deportment, not dis- | few dogs scattered about the camp. We skirted 
cernible in those by whom he was addressed. | the plain in silence, and at dark we had arrived 
Far be it from me to say that the visits he re- i= three hundred yards from them, concealed 
ceived were upon business, or having any thing | by the projecting rocks, which formed a kind 
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of belt around the camp. Now was our time. 
Giving the Shoshone war-whoop, and making 
as much noise as we could, we spurred on our 
horses; and in a few moments each of us had 
secured a piece of meat from the poles. The 
Crows (for the camp contained fifteen Crows 
and three Arrapahoes), on hearing the war- 
whoop, were so terrified that they had all run 
away without ever looking behind them; but 
the Arrapahoes stood their ground, and having 
recovered from their first surprise, they as- 
saulted us bravely with their lances and arrows. 
Roche was severely bruised by his horse fall- 
ing; and my pistol, by disabling his opponent, 
who was advancing with his tomahawk, saved 
his life. Gabriel had coolly thrown his lasso 
round his opponent, and had already strangled 
him; while the third had been, in the very be- 
ginning of the attack, run over by my horse. 
Gabriel lighted on the ground, entered the 
lodges, cut the strings of all the bows he could 
find, and, collecting a few more pieces of the 
meat, we started at a full gallop, not being in- 
clined to wait till the Crows should have reco- 
vered from their panic. Though our horses 
were very tired, we rode thirteen miles more 
that night; and about ten o’clock arrived ata 
beautiful spot with plenty of fine grass and cool 
water, upon which both we and our horses 
stretched ourselves most luxuriously even be- 
fore eating. Capital jokes were passed round 
that night, while we were discussing the quali- 
ties of the mountain-goat flesh; but yet I felt 
annoyed at our feat—the thing, to be sure, had 
been gallantly done, still it was nothing better 
than highway robbery. Hunger, however, is a 
good palliative for conscience; and having well 
rubbed our horses, who seemed to enjoy their 
grazing amazingly, we turned to repose, watch- 
ing alternately for every three hours. The 
next day at noon we met with unexpected sport 
and company. As we were going along, we 
perceived two men at a distance, sitting close 
together upon the ground, and apparently in a 
vehement conversation. As they were white 
men, we dismounted and secured our horses, and 
then crept silently along until we were near the 
strangers. They were two very queer-looking 
beings; one long and lean, the other short and 
stout. ‘ Bless me,’ the fat one said, ‘ bless me, 
Pat Swiney, but J think the Frenchers will never 
return, and so we must die here like starved 
dogs.’ ‘ Och,’ answered the thin one, ‘ they 
have gone to kill game. By St. Patrick, I wish 
it would come, raw or cooked, for my bowels 
are twisting like worms on a hook.’ ‘ O, Pat, 
be a good man; can’t you go and pick some 
berries? my stomach is like an empty bag.’ 
‘ Faith, my legs an’t better than yours,’ an- 
swered the Irishman, patting his knee with a 
kind of angry gesture. And for the first time 








a Cork boy, you are the devil; but devil or no, 
for the sake of the old country, give us some- 
thing to eat—to me and that poor Welsh 
dreamer. I fear your hellish yell has taken 
the life out of him.’ Such was not the case. 
At the words ‘ something to eat,’ the fellow 
opened his eyes with a stare, and exclaimed, 
‘ The Welsh Indians, by St. David!’ We an- 
swered him with a roar of merriment that ra- 
ther confused him, and his companion an- 
swered, ‘ Ay! Welsh Indians, or Irish In- 
dians, for what I know. Get up, will ye, ye 
lump of flesh, and politely tell the gentlemen 
that we have tasted nothing for the last three 
days.’ Of course we lost no time in lighting a 
fire and bringing our horses. The meat was 
soon cooked, and it was wonderful to see how 
quickly it disappeared in the jaws of our two 
new friends. We had yet about twelve pounds 
of it, and we were entering a country where 
game would be found daily, so we did not re- 
pine at their most inordinate appetites, but, 
on the contrary, encouraged them to continue. 
When the first pangs of hunger were a little 
soothed, they both looked at us with moist and 
grateful eyes. ‘ Och,’ said the Irishman, ‘ but 
ye are kind gentlemen, whatever you may be, 
to give us so good a meal when perhaps you 
have no more.’ Roche shook him by the hand. 
‘ Eat on, fellow,’ he said, ‘eat on, and never 
fear. We will afterwards see what can be done 
for the legs.’ As to the Welshman, he never 
said a word for a full half-hour. He would 
lock, but could neither speak nor hear, so in- 
tensely busy was he with an enormous piece of 
half-raw flesh, which he was tearing and swal- 
lowing like a hungry wolf. There is, how- 
ever, an end to every thing; and when sa- 
tiety had succeeded to want, they related us 
the circumstance that had led them where they 
were.” 

Se non é vero é ben (dramatically) ¢trovato. 
But a dreadful struggle awaits their return to 
the block-house or fort, and it is only after 
desperate fighting that they kill a great num- 
ber of Umquigqas, their cruel assailants, and 


| get into sufficient feather to attempt to revolu- 


tionise Califormia on a large scale, and sepa- 
rate it from Mexico. They are ultimately 
worsted and taken prisoners, and are only res- 
cued on their way to the capital to be hanged, 
by another providential hostile Indian interpo- 
sition. But their strange adventures again on 
their route back, and the sequel, we are tempt- 
ed by the extraordinary nature of the narrative 
to reserve for a third and concluding Gazette. 





LORD MAYORS’ PAGEANTS. 
{Second notice: conclusion.} 
WE were obliged to omit from our last a portion 


we perceived that the legs of both of them were | of the most curious references to the civic 


shockingly swollen. 


sumed the short man. 
claimed his irascible companion; ‘ bother them 
all—the Welsh Indians‘and the Welsh Eng- 
lish.’ We saw that hunger had made the poor 
fellows rather quarrelsome, so we kindly inter- 
fered with a tremendous war-whoop. The fat 
one closed his eyes and allowed himself to fall 
down, while his fellow in misfortune rose up in 
spite of the state of his legs. ‘ Come,’ roared 
he, ‘ come, ye rascally red devils, do your worst 
without marcy, for I am lame and hungry.’ 
There was something noble in his words and 
pathetic in the action. Roche, putting his 
hand on his shoulder, whispered some Irish 
words in his ear, and the poor fellow almost 
cutacaper. ‘ Faith,’ he said, ‘ if you are not 


‘ If we could only meet | pageants of the olden times; and have now 
with the Welsh Indians or a gold-mine,’ re- | 


* Botheration,’ ex- 


much pleasure in returning to a selection, 
which, we fancy, must afford some entertain- 
ment, as well as information, to our friends in 
the city. 

“ 1631. ‘ London’s Jus Honorarium, exprest 
in sundry triumphs, pagiants, and shews, at 
the initiation or entrance of the right honour- 
able George Whitmore into the maioralty of 
the famous and farre-renowned city of London, 
was written this year by that voluminous dra- 
matic author Thomas Heywood, and the pa- 
geants got up at the expense of the Haber- 
dashers’ Company. Upon the water were dis- 
played ‘ two craggy rocks, plac’d directly op- 
posite, of that distance that the barges may 
passe between them. These are full of mon- 
sters, as serpents, snakes, dragons, etc.; the 





one is called Silla, the other Charibdis ; upon 
these rocks are the Syrens. Ulysses addresses 
the mayor, and assures him that the only way 
of escaping danger in passing them, is to 


‘ sayle 
By the sign Libra, that celestial scale.’ 


The first shew by land, which is stationed in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, is a green hill, covered 
with flowers, a fruit-tree in its centre, where 
sits ‘a woman of beautifull aspect, apparelled 
like Summer. Her motto being ‘ Civitas bene 
gubernata ;’ ‘a city well governed.’ She js 
attended by Faith, Hope, and Charity, and 
‘ amongst the leaves and fruits of this tree are 
inscerted divine labels, with several sentences 
expressing the causes which make cities to 
flourish and prosper, as: the feare of God—re- 
ligious xeale—a wise magislrate—obedience to 
rulers—unity—plaine and faithfull dealing, 
with others of the like nature.’ Time, and his 
daughter Truth, sit at the bottom of the hill— 
Time pronouncing a speech, in which he com- 
pares the city to this emblem, ending with the 
injunction,— 
* Defend my daughter Truth, 

And then both Wealth and Poverty, Age and Youth, 
Will follow this your standard, to oppose 

Errour, Sedition, Hate (the common foes),’ 

Then taking a withered, leafless branch, he 
declares it to be a fit emblem of a ruined city, 
and prays that London may never by ill rule 
become like it.”—* The incongruities of the 
annual shows were ridiculed in Shirley’s Con- 
tention for Honour and Riches, 1633, by Clod,a 
countryman, who exclaims, ‘ I am plain Clod; 
I care not a bean-stalk for the best What lack 
you on you all,—no, not the next day after 
Simon and Jude, when you go a feasting to 
Westminster with your galley-foist and your 
pot-guns, to the very terror of the paper whales; 
when you land in shoals, and make the under- 
standers in Cheapside wonder to see ships swim 
upon men’s shoulders; when the fencers flou- 
rish and make the king’s liege people fall 
down and worship the devil and St. Dunstan; 
when your whifflers are hanged in chains, and 
Hercules’ club spits fire about the pageants, 
though the poor children catch cold that shew 
like painted cloth, and are only kept alive with 
sugar-plums; with whom, when the word is 
given, you march to Guildhall, with every man 
his spoon in his pocket, where you look upon 
the giants, and feed like Saracens, till you have 
no stomach to Paul’s in the afternoon. I have 
seen your processions, and heard your lions 
and camels make speeches, instead of grace 
before and after dinner. I have heard songs, 
too, or something like ’em; but the porters 
have had the burden, who were kept sober at 
the city charge two days before, to keep time 
and tune with their feet; for, brag what you 
will of your charge, all your pomp lies upon 
their back.’ In Honoria and Mammon, 1602, 
Shirley has again repeated this humorous and 
graphic description of the land and water pa- 
geants of the good citizens of his day; he has 
however abridged the general detail, and added 
some degree of indelicacy to his satire. He 
alludes to the wild men that cleared the way, 
and their fireworks, in these words: ‘ I am not 
afear’d of your green Robin Hoods, that fright 
with fiery club your pitiful spectators, that 
take pains to be stifled, and adore the wolves 
and camels of your company.’”’ ‘ 

In 1664, the last of Tatham’s productions, 
there was “ a song addressed to the spectators 
in the course of the day, declaring the chances 
of any of the mob becoming mayor, in a man- 
ner certainly not too refined for any capacity. 
It runs thus :— 
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— 
‘For aught we do know, there’s ne’er a lad here 

But may be lord mayor, or something as neer, 

And his maioresse may take from this innocent rout, 

And give her a hood instead of a clout ; 

Then cast up your caps, though thrummed they be, 

We shall be as finical* one day as he.’ 

Evelyn has recorded, that on this occasion ‘ he 
din’d at Guildhall at the upper table,—my lord 
maior came twice up to us, first drinking in 
the golden goblet his majesty’s health, then the 
French king’s, as a compliment to the ambas- 
sador; then we return’d my lord maior's health, 
trumpets and drums sounding. The cheer was 
not to be imagined for the plenty and raritie, 
with an infinite number of persons at the rest 
of the tables in that ample hall.’ In conse- 
quence of the great fire and the plague, the 
inauguration of the chief magistrate was for 
the five following years shorn of its beams.” 

“In 1671, Thomas Jordan produced ‘ Lon- 
don's Resurrection to Joy and Triumph.’ He 
succeeded Tatham ‘in the distinguished honour 
of city poet,’ as a writer of 1764 phrases it, and 
contributed to the pageants for the eleven fol- 
lowing years, and was again employed in 1684. 
He is the most humorous of city poets, and his 
songs in some of the pageants are extremely 
good, though the shows themselves are dull as 
ever; his vivacity being exclusively confined 
to the Guildhall dinner-table. An account of 
him and his works is prefixed to the reprint of 
his pageants, which comprises all that is known 
of the only city poet capable of ‘ setting the 
table in a roar.’ ”’ 

On the following year ‘ Jordan finishes his 
description with the following very curious 
passage: ‘IT must not omit to tell you, that 
marching in the van of these five pageants, 
are two exceeding rarities to be taken notice 
of; that is, there are two extreme great giants, 
each of them at least fifteen foot high, that do 
sit and are drawn by horses in two several 
chariots, moving, talking, and taking tobacco 
as they ride along, to the great admiration and 
delight of all the spectators: at the conclusion 
of the show they are to be set up in Guildhall, 
where they may be daily seen all the year, and 
I hope never to be demolished by such dismal 
violence as happened to their predecessors ; 
which are raised at the peculiar and proper 
cost of the city.” 

Upon which the editor remarks: “This ex- 
ceedingly curious paragraph escaped the re- 
searches of Hone, who was for upwards of six- 
teen years endeavouring to gain information 
about the Guildhall giants, and in which he was 
assisted by various city antiquaries, who could 
find no trace of them in the city archives... . 
It proves that giants existed in the hall pre- 
vious to the great fire, by which it would ap- 
pear they were destroyed, although Hone con- 
jectures that they escaped on that occasion, and 
that the figures exhibited on the restoration of 
Charles the Second remained until 1708, when 
Richard Saunders carved the figures now re- 
maining at Guildhall. That they were ‘ de- 
molished’ by some ‘ dismal violence’ the pas- 
sage proves, and the wicker-work and paste- 
board giants, to which the ‘gigantick history’ 
he quotes alludes, were no doubt the figures 
described by Jordan. It is somewhat singular 
that but one other mention of these giants, or 
others gracing the lord mayor’s inauguration 
with their presence, occurs in any of the de- 
Sctiptive pamphlets published yearly by the city 
laureates, although they are alluded to by Stow, 
who in his description of the setting of the 
watch on Midsummer eve, says, ‘ the mayor 
had besides his giant three pageants; whereas 


ee 





* “3, e, luxurious in all his appointments,” 


the sheriffs had only two, besides their giants.’ 
That they were commonly exhibited at this 
period also appears by a familiar allusion 
made in Marston’s Dutch Courtezan, acted in 
1605 ;—‘ yet all will scarce make me so high 
as one of the gyant’s stilts that stalks before 
my lord mayor’s pageants.’ They are fre- 
quently mentioned as articles of expense in 
arrangements for city pageantry at Midsum- 
mer, throughout Herbert's History of the Livery 
Companies. Bishop Corbet, who died 1635, in 
his Iter Boreale, written about the middle of 
James the First’s reign, alludes to them when 
speaking of those at Holmby, the seat of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, the ‘dancing chancellor’ 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

‘Oh you that do Guildhall and Holmeby keep 

Soe carefully, when both their founders sleepe, 

You are good giants.’ 
They appear to have been known by the names 
of Gogmagog and Corineus; the giants sta- 
tioned at Temple Bar during the progress of 
the Queen in 1558 being so named, as well as 
those that appeared in the mayor’s pageant for 
1605; and in the Gigantic History of the Two 
famous Giants of Guildhall, 1741, they are simi- 
larly called. George Wither, however, in his 
Joco Serio; Strange News of a Discourse between 
two dead Giants (1661), alludes to them as— 


* Big-bon’d Colbrant and great Brandamore, 
The giantsin Guildhall . ~ > « 


Where they have had a place to them assign’d 
At publick meetings, now time out of mind.’” 

In 1761 George III. and his queen dined at 
the Guildhall banquet with Sir S. Fludyer, 
mayor. ‘“ The show on the water was very 
brilliant. The lord mayor landed at the Temple 
stairs, where he was met by his state-coach, 
drawn by six beautiful iron-grey horses, richly 
caparisoned, and adorned with ribands; and all 
the companies made a very grand appearance. 
The Armourers and Braziers, the Skinners and 
the Fishmongers, particularly distinguished 
themselves on this occasion. The former were 
marked by an archer riding erect in his car, 
having his bow in his left hand, and his quiver 
and arrows hanging behind his left shoulder, 
and a man in complete armour; the Skinners 
were distinguished by seven of their company 
being dressed in fur, having their skins painted 
in the form of Indian princes. The ancient 
pageantry was for the last time revived. These 
were at the expense of the Fishmongers, and 
consisted of a statue of St. Peter finely gilt, a 
dolphin, two mermaids, and two sea-horses, 
which had a very pleasing effect.” 

The mirth-loving Charles II. dined seven 
years in succession with the citizens—1671 to 
1677: in 1673 with his queen, “ the dukes of 
York and Monmouth, Prince Rupert, the am- 
bassadors and nobility; and a jovial song of 
four verses (by Jordan) was sung in their praise 
at the banquet—the first and last verses as 
follows : 

* Joy in the gates, 
And peace in the states, 
Of this city, which so debonair is : 
Let the king’s health go round, 
The queen’s and the dukes’ health be crown’d 
With my lord’s and the lady mayoress. 
* a * 
Divisions are base, 
And of Lucifer’s race, 
Civil wars from the bottom of hell come; 
Before ye doth stand 
The plenty of the land, 
And my lord mayor doth bid ye welcome.’ 
The concluding chorus to the entertainment 
being— 
* This land and this town have no cause to despair: 
No nation can tell us how happy we are, 
When each person’s fixt in his judiciall chair, 





Then let all joy and honour preserve with renown 
The city, the country, the court, and the crown.’” 

“‘ A song in praise of the mayor and company 
was also sung in Guildhall, of which the follow- 
ing stanzas are a specimen: 

‘Let all the nine muses lay by their abuses, 
Their rolling and drolling on tricks of the Strand, 
To pen us a ditty in praise of the city, 
Their treasure and pleasure, their power and come 
mand 
* * * id 
‘ Our ruines did shew, five or six yearsago, _ 
Like an object of woe to all eyes that came nigh us, 
Yet now ’tis as gay as a garden in May; 

Guildhall and the Exchange are in statu quo prius.’” 

We here insert the illustration, for which we 
could not find a convenient corner last week, 
to accompany the Giant and Hell-Mouth.* 


In 1677 the pageant is of an original and in- 
ventive kind, and might well (as indeed might 
others) suggest exceilent hints for dramatic 
Easter spectacles and Christmas pieces. The 
third pageant was the “ Temple of Time ;” and 
we are told: “ It was ‘a magnificent struc- 
ture, erected according to the composite order, 
formed like a temple, with a spire very emi- 
nently elevated; about which in a square (with 
curious correspondency) are four large sun- 
dials.’ In anarch beneath stood Time, attend- 
ed by the four quarters of the year; and ‘next 
to him, and round about him sit six persons, 
representing a minute, an hour, a day, a week, 
a month, a year: thus habited, viz. ‘ A Minute, 
a small person, in a skie-colour’d robe, painted 
all over with minute-glasses of gold, a fair hair, 
and on it a coronet, the points tipped with bub- 
bles, bearing a banner of the virgin. Next to 
her sitteth an Hour, a person of larger dimen- 
sions, in a sand-colour’d robe, painted with 
clocks, watches, and bells; a golden mantle, a 
brown hair, a coronet of dyals, with a large sun- 
dyal in front, over her brow; in one hand a 
golden bell, in the other a banner of the golden 
ram. A Day, in a robe of aurora colour; on 





* “The cut here given is a copy of one of these 
dolphins [described in our former extracts]; and it 
is valuable for shewing the mode in which the 
were borne about the streets, and the way in whic 
the machinery or bearers were hidden from_view, 
and the absurdity of fish swimming through the 
streets got over, by covering all with painted cloths 
that hung to the ground, resembling water with fish of 
all sorts, and many that would puzzle naturalists to 
name, disporting themselves therein. The two large 
heads in front, probably intended for the fabulous 
sea-lions, were useful if not ornamental, as their wide 
jaws allowed the persons within, who set the pageant 





At Whitehall the king, and at Guildhall the mayor ; 


in motion, to direct their movements through the 
crowd.” 
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it a skie-colour’d mantle, fring’d with gold and| any pageant between’ 1702 and 1708, every|cation has run through several editions jn gettled 
silver, a long curl’d black hair, with a coronet | copy appears, from their folio size, to be lost. In| Germany, and is, as far as we can judge, one Fathers 
of one half silver, the other black (intimating | the latter year he was again employed; but it] of the most elaborate and able efforts of the Cyril, 5 
day and night); in one hand a shield azure, | was for the last time.’ The pageantry invented | Romish church to recall separatists within its st, Ath 
charged with a golden cock, and in the other a | for this occasion was never displayed. Prince | fold. It is moderate in its tone, and affects the most Uw 
banner of the cities. Next unto her sitteth a} George of Denmark, the husband of Queen | utmost candour and fairness in its arguments that Tul 
virgin, for the personating of a Week, ina robe | Anne, died on the 28th of October, the day | and reasoning ; and it possesses, in an eminent volume. 
of seven metals and colours, viz. or, argent, | before its intended exhibition, and Sir Charles | degree, the learning which so often distin. i 
gules, azure, sable, vert, and purpure; a silver | Duncombe entered upon his mayoralty without | guishes the disputants on that side of the ques. ‘oy 
mantle, a dark brown hair, on which isa golden | any display. The descriptive pamphlet was tion. Such is the character of these volumes— Cey 7 

. gold y aispiay ’ P pamp ; sieges mes on, of 
coronet of seven points, on the tops of which | published in readiness before the day, as usual, | and with their opinions we have nothing to do, ns ad 
are seven round plates of silver, bearing these | and from this, the last of these rarities, we find | To us it ever is a grief to observe so much of elite " 
seven characters, written in black, viz. © ) ¢ | only three pageants enumerated.” ingenuity and talent displayed on controverted ee 
é 4%? 4, He ge - - = : e — of —_ or yp _ so little wet 

ayes; in one hand she beareth a clock, in the : Pe : regard paid to the practice of trne religion. 
om a banner of the companies. Next to her | Nervous Diseases, arising from Liver and Stomach . a P : P _— latter tl 
sitteth a lady of a larger size, representing a} ©mplaints, Low Spirits, Indigestion, Gout, and For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight;” isearne’ 
Month (of May), in a green prunello silk robe, Disorders produced by Tropical Climates ; with| put unless we see their lives also in the right, sons ad 
embroidered with various flowers, and on it a vases. By George R. Rowe, M.D., &c. &c-| humanly and morally speaking, we confess we 
silver mantle fringed with gold, a bright flaxen | Sixth edition, enlarged. 8vo, pp. 181. Lon-| have no regard for their hypocritical and in. Spanish 
hair, a chaplet of May-flowers, a cornucopia in don, J. Churchill. consistent professions of sanctity. Here we a | 
one hand, and a banner of the kings in the | 1° take a wide view of the case, we ought to| have amply discussed all the conflicting ideas China 
other. Contiguously (next to her) reposeth a write of the functional derangements produced about the human and divine nature of Jesus countrie 
very lovely lady, representing a Year, in a by disorders of the digestion ; and the nutritive | Christ, all the notions about original sin, all pore, M 
close-bodied silk garment down to the wast, functions standing first in the class of the phe-| the mysteries about transubstantiation, all the — 
and from the wast downward to her knees hang | MOmena of life and animal organisation, we | doubts about perfect or imperfect regeneration, gentlem 
round about her twelve labels or panes, with should have to go step by step through all the all the questiuns about mass, and the Virgin, saad 
the distinct inscriptions of every month; wear- elaborate detail of human physiology. The} and the saints, and confession, and the power was to | 
ing a belt or circle cross her, containing the influence of indigestion on the nervous system | and authority of absolution, and apostolic de- oficers 
twelve signs of the zodiack ; a dark brown hair, | '§ immediate, that on the brain and its functions scent, and differences among Protestant sects = 
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eitled day.” In truth, the battles of the 
fathers, now immortal as St. Theodoret, S¢. 
Cyril, St John Chrysostom, S¢. Basil, St. Julian, 
yi, Athanasius, and a hundred more, are of the 
most unsaintly and wicked description. He 


that runs may read enough of them in this 
yolume. 





Ceylon Miscellany.—We have received the 
Nos. of the 2d volume of the Ceylon Miscellany, 
elited by E. R. Power, Esq., Ceylon Civil Ser- 
yice, which contain much valuable information 
relating to that important island, its produce, 
commerce, and improvements. Among the 
latter the importation of labourers from China 
jsearnestly recommended ; and convincing rea- 
sons adduced for the adoption of the system. 
The expense is calculated at from 110 to 120 
Spanish dollars per head; and the vastly su- 
perior industry of the immigrant natives of 
China to the people of any of the adjacent 
countries, Java, the Philippines, Borneo, Singa- 
pore, Malacca, &c., is declared by competent 
witnesses to be almost extraordinary. One 
gentleman writes: “ I landed in the middle of 
avery warm day at Batavia. Not a European 
was to be seen out of doors, except some of our 
oficers driving in open carriages from one 
shop to another. Mynheer was cooped up in 
his house, dressed in a large nightgown, smok- 
ing his pipe, or dosing over it. The Javan lay 
stretched under a shady verandah, on a mat, 
fast asleep ; but the Chinese were hard at work 
in the smith’s or carpenter’s worksheds, or 
anxiously looking for customers at their shop- 
doors; others groaned under heavy loads of 
goods, which they hawked about for sale; or! 
were cheerfully working in the gardens and 
fields, and their crops shewed that they had 
not been raised by slaves: they were not only 
abundant, but neat. The Chinese are the best 
gardeners and husbandmen that can be found; 
particularly if they once become possessed of 
any property, then their industry rises and j 
displays itself in its brightest colours. There | 
is not a trade with which they are not well | 
acquainted. They build excellent carriages. 
They are masons, carpenters, wheelwrights, 
smiths, painters, tanners, shoemokers, saddlers, 
tailors, confectioners, butchers, cooks, fisher- 
men, distillers; in short, point out to them 
the means of gaining a livelihood, and they 
will soon acquire, and excelin them.” Another 
says: “ Their habits as a labouring class of 
people are unexceptionable. They are indus- 
trious, patient, sober, honest, and tranquil ; 
they work with cheerfulness, and delight in 
what they pursue. Horticulture and agricul- 
ture absorb all their attention; in these they 
ate usually occupied, and never fail to exhibit 
proofs of skill and perseverance. Indeed, 
these people are the most ingenious race in 
the world. Their physical powers far exceed 
those of the negro tribes of Africa, of the Java- 
nese, the natives of the Malayan Peninsula, 
the Hindoo, the Gentoo, or any other caste in 
India, The Chinese possess, moreover, none 
of the superstition (of Obeah) of the tribes of 
Africa, or the religious prejudices of the natives 
of Hindostan, and are equally indifferent as to 
the quality of their food.* A dog, rat, or cat, 
ate relished with the same gusto by the Chi- 
hese as veal, muttoa, or pork. Their drink is 








: “One can have but little relish for Chinese made- 
dishes, after seeing young puppies hawked about the 
‘treets in cages and baskets, as delicious morsels; 
and after seeing a Chinese pick up animals which 
have died a natural death, and eat them with as much 
gout as if they had gone through the hands of a 
butcher,”—Oriental Voyager, p. 2 





chiefly water, or cocoa-nut milk.” The Chinese 
population, settled in the various countries 
adjacent to China, is roughly estimated as fol- 
lows :— 
The Philippine Islands ° . - 15,000 
Borneo . ‘ ‘ > ° . - 120,000 
Java. ° * » P . - 45,000 
The Dutch settlements of Rhio Straits 
of Malacca ° . . . 
Singapore . . . . . 
Malacca . . . . 
Penang . ° ° ° . . 
Malayan Peninsula 
Siam. ° 
Cochin-China 
Tonquin ° e ° . 25,000 
Total . . 734,700 
We cannot but foresee immense advantages 
as likely to accrue, not only to Ceylon, but to 
all the parts of the earth, indicated in the fore- 
going remarks, from the new impulse which 
must be communicated by the opening of the 
long-sealed Chinese empire to the rest of the 
world. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 
(By Mr. Nott.) 

{Continued from p, 670.] 
Magnetism.— Having indicated the cause of the 
existence of what is called the neutral point at 
the equator of a magnet, and consequently the 
cause of the increase of intensity from this point 
towards the extremities, it became necessary, in 
order to leave no doubt upon the fact that the 
magnetic force is radiated from the centre of 
figure, to ascertain the law of the increase of in- 
tensity from the equator to the poles of a globu- 
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| lar magnet. To effect this object, I suspended a 
| magnetic needle, 0°015" long and 0°0035™ in 


diameter, by a fibre of a cocoon, and rendered 
it astatic by means of a powerful magnet. 1 
then placed the magnetic globe, with its axis 
lying in a horizontal plane, at a distance of 
0040" from the needle. During these experi- 
ments I found, no matter how small the oscilla- 
tions of the magnetic needle, that they are far 
from being isochronous. I therefore, in order 


| that the elongation should be alike in each in- 


stance, permitted the needle to assume a posi- 
tion of equilibrium opposite each degree of 
latitude of the globe the intensity of which I 
wished to ascertain. I then deflected the needle 


from this position to a right angle, and counted | 


with a stop-watch the number of seconds dur- 
ing which 25 oscillations were performed at 
every 10° of latitude of the globe. The re- 
results gave an intensity increasing in nu- 
merical progression from the equator to about 
75 deg. of latitude; from which point it de- 
creases in the same proportion to the pole. 
This decrease from the latitude of maximum 
intensity to the pole is a fact highly confirma- 
tory of the truth of the electro-dynamic theory; 
for if such were not the case that theory would 
be doubtful. The total intensity being in- 
versely as the squares of these numbers, if 
the results thus found be compared with the 
mean results deduced from intensity observa- 
tions at corresponding points of the earth's 
surface, the ratio of the increase in both cases 
will be found to approximate very closely. 
Having thus indirectly established the fact 
that the magnetic force of a globular magnet 
is radiated in curvilinear directions from its 
geometrical centre; or, in other words, that its 
magnetic poles are coincident with its centre 
of gravity; it follows, if this be true, that its 
action upon a freely suspended magnetic needle, 
at any point, would be identical with that de- 
duced for the same point from Biot’s beautiful 


law, tan. inclin. =2 tan. lat. To prove this, I 
first observed the inclination for Cork, and 
found it to be 70°51’. I then calculated it, 
assuming as one of the elements, not the mag- 
netic, but the geographic, latitude. I shall 
give my reasons for this subsequently. The 
result was, by a small quantity, less than that 
found by observation. I then changed the 
formula to the following equation: 2 tan. lat. 
4” intensity = inclination ; and I found the result 
by calculation equal to that given by observa- 
tion. I therefore adopted this latter formula 
as correct, and calculated by means of it the 
inclinations for every 10° of latitude—assuming 
the intensity as given by the magnetic globe. 
Experimental investigation with the globu- 
lar magnet was then conducted, and the results 
observed were, without the slightest difference, 
the same as those found by calculation; and 
they approximated so closely to the means of 
observations of inclination made upon the sur- 
face of the earth, at corresponding parallels of 
latitude, as not to admit of a doubt of their being 
produced by a force inherent in the earth itself, 
analogous to that of this globular magnet. We 
therefore see, both with respect to the intensity 
and the inclination, that Mr. Barlow’s proposi- 
tion, “that the laws of terrestrial magnetism 
are incompatible with those which belong to a 
body in a permanent magnetic state,’”’ is con- 
troverted: therefore this negative proposition 
must henceforth be taken affirmatively. 
Coulomb found by experiment that, in a 





| magnet of a certain length, and of the form of 
| a parallelopiped, the intensity increases in ge- 
| ometrical progression from the equator of the 
| magnet to the point of intensity. Upon what 
| principle this point of intensity has been called 
‘a pole, or a centre of magnetic radiation, I am 
|at a loss to conceive. By analogy from this 
‘fact, the earth is considered to have magnetic 
| poles; and yet it is obvious that the distri- 
|bution of a physical force, like magnetism, 
| must be greatly modified by geometrical form. 
| Moreover, the intensity observations which 
{have been made at different points of the 
jearth’s surface go to prove that its magnetic 
{intensity increases, not in geometrical, but in 
' numerical progression ; a fact which completely 
disproves the existence of magnetic poles ana- 
'logous to those which are considered to exist 
‘in an elongated magnet. 

That the distribution of magnetism is modi- 
| fied by form, is fully proved by the globular 
| magnet; for its intensity, as we have seen, in- 
, creases in numerical progression, and no such 
|thing as a magnetic pole can be discovered 
upon it, no more than upon an electro-dynamic 
sphere—a fact which warrants the inference, 
that the magnetic force is radiated from the 
centre of figure in the manner in which I have 
previously described. The globular form seems, 
therefore, the only one in which a normal state 
of distribution of the magnetic force can exist. 
We can thence easily deduce the cause of the 
existence of apparent magnetic poles in a mag- 
netic body of the form of a parallelopiped : this 
results from the non-existence of what may be 
called the neutralising magnetic solenoids that 
would be necessary to complete the globular 
form. I shall here relate an experiment which 
will incontrovertibly prove this:—TI took a piece 
of steel wire, equal in length to the diameter of 
the magnetic globe; and placed at each side, 
and parallel to it, a number of pieces of the 
same wire, of diminishing lengths, so as to 
form, when united, a complete circle, and thus 
represent a meridian section of the globe. I 
magnetised these wires separately, and observed 
the distribution of the magnetic force in each 
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piece. I then placed them upon a waxed card, 
so as to form a circle, and sifted iron filings 
upon them. The distribution of the filings was 
now completely altered by the juxtaposition of 
these magnetic solenoids, and was perfectly 
identical with that which took place when iron 
filings were sifted round a meridian plane of 
the globe itself. This experiment is conclusive 
as to the non-existence of magnetic poles, and 
proves that the great intensity existing near 
the extremities of elongated magnets is merely 
an accidental circumstance of form. If we sup- 
pose this circle of wires to revolve upon its 
diameter, a magnetic sphere would be gene- 
rated, the surface of which would consist of 
magnetic poles, in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Thus the cause of the increase of in- 
tensity in either hemisphere of a globular mag- 
net is easily conceived, and a clear insight 
given us of what perhaps constitutes the co- 
ercitive force of artificial magnets, and that 
seems to be a contracted surface, or one of 
greater density than the interior; and, indeed, 
we find that bodies capable of magnetism are 
either heterogeneous or of diminishing density. 

I shall now direct attention to the action 
of an electro-dynamic globe of nine inches 
diameter upon the magnetic needle. Jn con- 
structing this globe, I gave it a motion in lati- 
tude, elevated or depressed; but no motion in 
longitude, as, different from the globe of Mr. 
Barlow’s construction, I made the magnetic 
pole coincide with the extremity of the axis of 
the globe itself. I then placed over the equa- 
tor of this instrument a dipping-needle, ren- 
dered astatic by a powerful magnet; so that 
the plane of motion of the needle was coinci- 
dent with that of the axis of the globe. When 
the globe was magnetised by the passage of an 
electric current, the needle became horizontal. 
I then gradually elevated the north pole of 
the globe, so as to change the latitude of the 
needle, and noted the amplitude of inclination 
for every 10° of latitude. The results in this 
case were the same as those previously given 
by the artificial magnetic globe, and the needle 
always assumed a vertical position before it 
reached the pole, at about 75° of latitude—a 
fact which proves that the parallel of maximum 
intensity exists at about 75° of latitude, as I 
have also shewn to be the case with respect to 
the globular magnet. 

I next placed the electro-dynamic globe with 
its axis in the magnetic meridian, and rendered 
the needle astatic by position, that is, with the 
plane of its motion at right angles to the plane 
of the meridian, and inclined to the horizon at 
an angle equal to the complement of the incli- 
nation. The equator of the globe being brought 
under the middle of the needle, the latter placed 
itself in the meridian plane of the globe, or 
relatively due north and south. The pole of 
the globe was then gradually raised, so as to 
change the latitude of the needle, which at first 
slowly moved west, then rapidly, until the needle 
reached 75° of latitude, where the declination 
amounted to 90°, or the needle pointed rela- 
tively east and west, shewing that at this pa- 
rallel of latitude the action of the globe was 
equal upon both extremities of the needle. 
From this point the declination increased, until 
the needle arrived at the pole, where the decli- 
nation amounted to 180°, or the needle was 
reversed. At the opposite hemisphere the 
declinations were symmetrical, but in opposite 
directions. With the globular magnet and a 
needle rendered astatic by position, analogous 
declinations also take place. We have then 
these facts established: that in an electro-dy- 
namic sphere, as well as in a globular magnet, 


the ratio of the increase of intensity from the 
equator to the poles is the same; that the dis- 
tribution of the magnetic force is the same in 
both bodies; that their action upon the incli- 
natory, as well as upon the declinatory needle, 
is the same; and consequently the identity of 
the force existing within, or emanating from, 
these bodies, is fully demonstrated ; for though 
it is possible that similar effects may be pro- 
duced by different causes, yet where these ef- 
fects are numerous and identical, we may with 
moral certainty deduce an identity of cause. 

Terrestrial Magnetism.—I now proceed to 
the consideration of terrestrial magnetism, and 
shall examine whether the facts we have before 
us will afford any clue to the solution of this 
difficult problem. In our investigations of this 
subject we can never leave out of view the fact 
that we cannot demonstrate the existence of 
any other physical force in nature than elec- 
tricity. Free electricity exercises no directive 
power upon the magnetic needle, because the 
directive power results from the simultaneous 
exertion of attraction and yepulsion; but we 
find, when electricity is latent and in motion, 
that then the directive power is manifested. 
Now one electric current does not constitute 
magnetism, it is merely an elementary portion 
of magnetism; but a parallel and contiguous 
series of electric currents, existing in closed 
circuits, does, provided that by their union the 
covered surface of a geometrical solid be formed. 
This curious result of the parallelism and con- 
tiguity of electric currents depends upon the 
principles of attraction and repulsion of elec- 
tric currents, according to their direction. For 
instance, all round a rheophore, in which an 
electric current is established, the action upon 
the magnetic needle is the same ; therefore the 
intensity at each point of the circumference of 
the rheophore is equal. But when two electric 
currents are made to run in the same direction, 
a mutual attraction takes place; and hence re- 
sults a pro tanto neutralisation at the points of 
contact, and a corresponding increase of inten- 
sity externally. The more the number of elec- 
tric currents is increased, the more marked are 
these effects ; so that when a parallel and con- 
tiguous series of indefinite currents is formed, 
existing in the same plane, if we conceive a 
line to be drawn at right angles to their direc- 
tion, and equal in length to the sum of their 
transverse diameters, the middle of this line 
will be neutral, and from this point the inten- 
sity increases in geometrical progression to the 
extremes. But if these currents, instead of ex- 
isting in the same plane, form portion of a 
spherical surface, then the intensity increases 
in numerical progression. We have thus the 
cause of the existence of the neutral point in 
the middle of a magnet accounted for, and also 
the cause of the difference in the increase of 
intensity of a globular magnet and of an elon- 
gated one. It therefore follows, that the more 
convex the surface of a magnet is, the less will 
be the diminution of intensity at the equatorial 
region; and conversely, the more concave, the 
greater the diminution. So that if a globular 
magnet were compressed into the circular plane 
of its equator, the intensity would then be at 
its maximum at the circumference of this circle, 
and the neutral point at the centre. This may 
be proved by placing a disc of steel between 
the opposite poles of two magnets; the maxi- 
mum intensity will then be found at the cir- 
cumference of the disc, and a neutral point in 
the centre. 

If we now form the rheophore into a con- 
volved spiral, with the spires contiguous, and 





existing in the same plane, when the current is 





a 
sent through this instrument it flows in concep. 
tric circles, expanding from the centre, yp. 
pose each of these circles decomposed into foy, 
different directions; at every second inflection 
the partial currents existing therein will be j, 
direct opposition, repulsion will consequently 
exist between them, and at every successiye 
inflection in the direction, the partial currents 
will be running towards the apex of an angle 
and from it; repulsion will also arise from this 
cause, which is merely a consequence of the 
former. The repulsive force, and consequently 
neutralising force, will therefore increase jp. 
versely as the diameter of the circle; a neutra| 
point is thus formed in the centre of the spiral, 
from which point the intensity progressively 
increases to the circumference. We have thys 
the cause of the existence of a neutral point 
the extremity of the axis of a magnet accounted 
for; and the same principle with respect to 
convexity or concavity here also holds good, 

The preceding facts enable me to come, in 
some degree with connaissance de cause, to the 
consideration of the neutral action of magnetic 
bodies. As the north pole of one magnet re. 
pels the north pole and attracts the south pole 
of another, it is thence concluded that the two 
halves of a magnet are different in their mag. 
netic faculty. This is quite erroneous; for it 
is well known, that, externally, the north pole 
of a magnet attracts the south pole of an electro. 
dynamic cylinder, yet, internally, a perfect 
equilibrium of their mutual action is established 
only when their centres of figure are coinci- 
dent, and then the north pole of the magnet is 
adjacent to the north pole of the helix. To 
prove this also with respect to magnets, I mag- 
netised the interior of a steel tube, and floated 
it upon mercury; a small cylindrical magnet 
was then held in a line with the axis of the 
tube, and with its north pole towards the south 
pole of the tube; the tube was then attracted, 
and the motion thus communicated continued 
until the tube enveloped the magnet; the 
north as well as the south poles of each were 
then adjacent. The action of a steel tube, when 
magnetised internally, is therefore analogous 
to that of an electro-dynamic cylinder. A re- 
markable fact, and one highly confirmatory of 
the truth of the electro-dynamic theory, is, that 
the currents of the internal surface ot the tube 
are in an opposite direction to those of the ex- 
ternal surface; hence externally, either pole of 
the magnet will attract either pole of the tube. 
Again, if the tube, instead of being magnetised 
internally, be magnetised externally, and a 
small magnet be now introduced within it, 90 
that the homonymous poles be adjacent, the tube 
will be repelled, and pass from over the mag- 
net. This fact clearly establishes the internal 
state of neutralisation of a magnet, and proves 
that magnetic attractions and repulsions are 
phenomena of direction of electric currents. 
Hence the north pole of one magnet attracts 
the south pole of another, only indirectly and 
partially, in every position, even where the axis 
of both magnets are in a line; for in this posi- 
tion one magnet will not lift up another, unless 
there be an overwhelming disparity in their re- 
spective dimensions—the greatest lifting power 
of a magnet residing, not at the extremity of 
the axis, but at a certain distance laterally from 
it; that is, at the latitude of maximum inten- 
sity. Hence, when one magnet is lifted up by 
another, their axes, instead of being in a line, 
form an obtuse angle: because the forces of 
the north pole of one magnet do not coincide 
in direction with those of the south pole of an- 
other, a perfect coincidence could only arrive 
when the homonymous poles of both magnets 
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— 
yould also be coincident. So that we may 
conclude, that the north pole of one magnet 
attracts the south pole of another only as a 
consequence of the attraction, in a particular 
jirection, of the mass of one magnet for the 
mass of the other. 

These facts being premised, we shall find 
that, by a careful generalisation of them, the 
question of terrestrial magnetism will unfold 
itself with the utmost simplicity. In consider- 
ing this question I shall, in the first place, take 
general results ; and in the next, endeavour to 
shew to what local causes the ‘exceptions to 
these results must be attributed. Observations 
made at different points of the surface of the 
earth furnish us with the following facts:—At 
the terrestrial equator a magnetic needle, sus- 
pended from its centre of gravity, and having 
motion in a vertical plane, assumes a horizontal 
position. If the same instrument be carried 
from the equator towards, for instance, the 
north pole of the earth, along a meridian line, 
the south pole of the needle inclines from the 
horizontal position; and this inclination in- 
creases, in a certain proportion, with the lati- 
tude, until the needle arrives at about 75° of 
latitude, where it assumes a vertical position; 
so that, if terrestrial magnetism be analogous 
to artificial magnetism,—and the identity of 
efects in both cases proves this,—the verti- 
cality of the magnetic needle is only a character 
of the magnetic pole, but is no proof whatever 
of actually having reached it. Therefore, in 


this case, the needle has merely reached the 
parallel of latitude of maximum intensity. It 
follows from this, that if the surface of the earth 
were uniformly spherical, any three points of 
equal inclination, upon this parallel of latitude, 
being found, the position of the magnetic pole 


would be determined. That position could 
only be in the centre of the plane of this paral- 
lel of latitude, and consequently coincident 
with the pole of the earth,—a fact which I hope 
to be able to establish satisfactorily. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Oct. 14, 1843. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of October 9th.— 
M. Biot, on behalf of M. Bouchardat, presented 
aseries of experiments on the optical proper- 
ties of the vegetable alkalies. Ist, morphine, 
observed in solution, either alone, or with 
acids or alkalies, always causes a deviation to 
the left. 2d, narcotine by itself, dissolved in 
water, exercises also a very marked deviation 
to the left: if, however, acids be added, the 
power passes to the right, and does not return 
towards the left when the acid is saturated with 
ammonia. The narcotine has, therefore, been 
altered entirely, or in part, by this reaction. 
4d, strychnine, in isolated solution, exerts to- 
wards the left a very considerable power, which 
is much weakened without the direction being 
changed by the addition of an acid. Saturation 
ofthe acid with ammonia brings it back to its 
Primitive state of intensity. An excess of am- 
monia does not produce any further change. 
4th, brucine, dissolved alone in alcohol, pro- 
duces a deviation towards the left. The addi- 
tion of chlorohydric acid instantly modifies this 
power, and weakens it without changing its di- 
Tection, Saturated with ammonia, the primitive 
power reappears. A farther addition of am- 
monia increases it. 5th, chinconine, in iso- 
lated solution, exercises a considerable rotatory 
power towards the right, not altered but di- 
minished by the addition of acids: supposed 
to be restored when saturated ; but the exceed- 
ing smallness of the quantity which can be 
maintained in isolated solution does not admit 


of the identity of restitution being established. 
6th, quinine, either in isolated solution, or in 
the presence of acids, influences a deviation 
towards the left: with the latter its own power 
is greatly heightened. It returns to its primi- 
tive state when saturated; and a farther addi- 
tion of ammonia produces no change. 

All the effects thus observed by M. Bou- 
chardat are to be understood as instantaneous 
reactions: what modification time may intro- 
duce remains to be studied. 

M. Moreau de Jonnés submitted statistics of 
crimes committed in England in 1842 compared 
with those of France in 1841 (the returns of 
1842 not being yet collected). The result ap- 
peared to be, that, proportionally to the popula- 
tion of each country, there were four times as 
many accused of crimes and outrages in Eng- 
land as there were in France, and three and a 
half times more condemned; in the latter there 
were nine persons condemned for ten accused, 
in the former only seven. 

M. Pinaud wrote the results of his experi- 
ments on the effects of static electricity on the 
chloride, iodide,and bromide of silver,compared 
with that of light on the same substances. 
Small sparks blackened in a few seconds an 
iodised plate. The discharge of a Leyden jar 
produced circular and perfectly regular spots. 
A series of very weak sparks, falling at the same 
point on a plate not iodised, formed in time 
iridial spots, described already by M. Matteuci. 
But from the first instant that the small sparks 
impinge, the plate of silver is affected by the 
electric fluid, and its path may be rendered visible 
in the manner of the images of Moser by breath- 
ing on the plate. Papers prepared with the 
chloride, bromide, and iodide of silver, are as, 
and even more, readily affected by the electric 
fluid than by light. The action of static elec- 
tricity on photographic papers is a new example 
of chemical decompositions, and an additional 
proof of its identity with that of the voltaic 
pile. It also furnishes a new distinction be- 
tween the properties of the positive and nega- 
tivefluids. Negative electricity rapidly blackens 
the prepared papers. Positive electricity re- 
stores to white the papers blackened by light 
or by negative electricity. 

M. Pedroni, jun., communicated that he had 
discovered by accident a new mode of preparing 
azotous acid (azotite of the oxide of ethyl). 
Emptying a residue of sulphuric ether, alcoho- 
lised and boiling, into a flask containing cry- 
stallised azotate of ammonia, reaction took 
place, and an odour of azotous ether was given 
off. The proportions for the process are, azotate 
of ammonia, 9 gr.; sulphuric acid, 8; and al- 
cohol, 9. Mix the two latter, and pour on the 
salt; distil as ordinarily for water: sulphate 
of ammonia is formed—the azotic acid in the 
nascent state combining with the alcohol, and 
forming azotite of the oxide of ethyl, aldehyd, 
and water. In the preparation of azotous ether 
from alcohol and azotic acid, the operation 
can only be conducted in small quantities, be- 
cause of the almost instantaneous production 
of ether; with the nascent azotic acid no such 
formation can occur —the operation goes on 
regularly and successfully. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, Oct. 10.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 
Masters of Arts.—The Rev. J. B. Gabriel, St. Edmund 
Hall; G. G. Perry, fellow of Lincoln College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—Sir C. A. Bisshopp, Bart., Mer- 
ton Coll., grand compounder; W. Leay, St. Edmund 
Hall; H. Gardiner, Magdalen Hall; H. Harris, St. 





John’s College. 


CampripnGe, Oct. 10.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—W. Wickes, G. T. Warner, Trinity 
College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—T. Bagley, Queen’s College; T. 
M. Dennis, ‘I. A. C. Firminger, Pembroke College ; 
H. Hotham, Jesus Coll.; J. C. Knott, Christ’s Coll. ; 
W. Nuttall, Queen’s College; T. A. Pope, Jesus Coll.; 
R. A. Suckling, Caius College; L. F. Thomas, Queen’s 
College. 


The Italian Scientific Meeting at Lucca has 
been attended by upwards of 400 distinguished 
literati and men of science. The Prince of 
Canino presided over the zoological, and Prince 
Louis, his brother, took part in the chemical 
section. We learn from a letter in the Dublin 
Evening Mail that Sir Wm. Betham’s Etruria 
Celtica (see reviews in Literary Gazetle, Nos. 
1347, 1348, 1350, 1354) had attracted much at- 
tention. The Prince of Canino, at one of the 
meetings, stated that it was a favourite notion 
of his late father (Lucien Bonaparte) that the 
Etruscan was Celtic, which opinion was also 
held by many other learned men of Italy; but 
hitherto they possessed no means of ascertain- 
ing the fact. Now, however, it has been satis- 
factorily established by Sir William Betham ; 
and all lovers of ancient history must take a 
great interest in it; but Italy more than any 
other country, because it will further develop 
those treasures of Etruscan literature and an- 
tiquities, which the excavations beneath her 
surface have already brought, and are daily 
bringing, to light. The prince proposed an 
adjournment of his section to the house of a 
member, where Senor Livriati translated and 
explained several passages of the Etruria Cel- 
tica to the venerable Ingherami, Valeriani, 
Vermiglioli, and others, who have so long la- 
boured in the fields of Etruscan literature 
without any clue to the meaning of the inscrip- 
tions, which now fortunately being supplied, 
gives a double zest to their labours. Prince 
Louis Bonaparte declared his intention of stu- 
dying the Irish language. 





PINE ARTS. 

Curious Invention for discovering Metals at the 
bottom of the Water.—Lieut. Ramslett, of the 
Russian navy, has made this important disco- 
very. He finds if there is any kind of metal 
at the bottom of the sea or in rivers, by means 
a galvanic pile, of which the two isolated con- 
ductors are directed to the bottom of the water, 
where they are brought close together, without 
coming into absolute contact. When the in- 
ferior extremities of these metallic threads 
touch a metal, it puts them into communica- 
tion, and establishes a galvanic current in the 
conductors, the existence of which is made ma- 
nifest to the observer by the declination of a 
compass placed under one of the threads. When 
this is ascertained, it is easy, by means of a 
needle, which can be slid down to the point 
intimated, to tell whether the metal is iron: 
The application of this discovery to archeology 
is much dwelt upon; as by its application, like 
soundings, in the rivers of the vast old Roman 
empire, it will readily appear where and what 
treasures of metallic art are imbedded there. 
It reminds us of the remarkable practice of 
finding out mines by the use of a divining-rod. 


China Illustrated. Vol. 1. 4to. London and 
Paris, Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Turs is one of Messrs. Fisher’s beautiful works, 

so opportunely designed to meet the wishes of 

the public, and so well calculated to gratify a 

new and natural curiosity. A sealed empire 

has been opened to us in commerce and the 





arts; and abundance of materials are being ra- 
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pidly developed, to inform us accurately about 
things respecting which we have so long puz- 
zled and wondered. The Chinese Exhibition 
has whetted our appetite for more; and fortu- 
. nate will the adventurer be who can first intro- 
duce to us a living bevy of illustrious strangers 
from the celestial regions. The two ladies who 
did visit us were courteously and hospitably 
received some years ago; and we remember 
with what delight they laughed at the fall of a 
tree in the park, crowned with crows’ nests and 
full of young rooks. The screams and noise 
they and their anxious parents made when the 
tree tumbled, threw the fair Chinese into ecsta- 
cies; and their little feet could hardly sustain 
their rocking bodies in an upright position, so 
shaken were they by their cachinnations. We 
do not say that we could entertain all the na- 
tives who come to us, in the same manner; 
but we would do our best to amuse and please 
them. 

But this episode has nothing ado with the 
very handsome volume before us, magnificently 
clothed in scarlet and gold, and adorned with 
no fewer than thirty-two excellent engravings, 
drawn from authentic sketches by the able pen- 
cil of Thomas Allom. The subjects are vari- 
ous and interesting, both as regards the late 
war and the social state and manners of China 
abroad and at home. We look for the continu- 
ation in parts and volumes with much satisfac- 
tion; and meantime cordially recommend the 
publication as far as it has gone, and especially 
in this its complete and elegant form. The 
historical and descriptive letter-press is by the 
Rev. G. N. Wright, and collected from many 
sources, ancient and modern. It concludes, on 
the authority of Mr. Lay, by eulogising Chinese 
buildings for English country-seats; a piece of 


grotesque absurdity from which we dissent toto 
ceelo, i. e. toto Ceelestiali. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—A house crowded in every part 
on Wednesday evening welcomed to the En- 
glish stage. Donizetti’s opera The Favourite, 
which was completely successful. This was 
owing as much perhaps to the magnificence 
with which the management had thought fit to 
invest the accessories, and to the excellence of 
the divertissement introduced, as to the pleas- 
ing character of the music. The opera alone 
would not have carried the audience unwearied 
to the termination ; sameness and plagiarism of 
the composer’s older works would have palled 
on the ear, had the mind been wholly directed 
to that sense, and unrelieved by the gratifiga- 
tion which the fine scenery, the rich dresses, 
and the graceful dances presented to the eye. 
The music, however, throughout is of the most 
pleasing kind, with some airs of remarkable 
sweetness, elegantly accompanied: the cho- 
ruses also partake largely of the softness which 
distinguishes this opera more than almost any 
ether of the composer’s; we may notice, as 
especially attractive, the one by the courtiers 
in the fourth part. The burden of the opera 
devolves on the tenor, which was sustained by 
Mr. Templeton with an excellent conception 
of the part, and that conception worked with 
the most careful attention; yet the perform- 
ance was unequal. The defects were in organ 
alone; and many delicate passages were exe- 
cuted with a taste which almost covered the 
deficiency of voice. Miss Romer, too, was not 
physically equal to the loud and passionate 
scenes of anguish and despair; nevertheless, 
towards the close of the opera she gave an 
energetic and well-studied version of the cha- 


‘take, because every body is so monstrously 





racter of Leonora, the ‘‘ Favourite.’’ Mr. Leff- 
ler performed his disagreeable (not musically) 
portion of the composition very faithfully and 
well. Mr. Borrani on this occasion entered on 
his new engagement, with every promise of 
success: his voice is a bass of good quality, and 
carefully cultivated. Miss Collett and Mr. G. 
Horncastle sang subordinate parts efficiently. 
We have not meddled with the story, which is 
not the most agreeable, but quite the reverse. 
The whole of the scenery, painted by the 
Grieves, is very fine, and strikingly so the 
concluding scene of the monastery and cloisters 
of San Jachimo by moonlight. ‘The divertisse- 
ment in the second part was, generally, pretty; 
but the “ pas de la Favorite,” by Mdlle. Carlotta 
Grisi and M. Petipa, was most elegant and 
attractive — full of beautiful attitude. The 
danseuse exhibited ; extraordinary power and 
precision, agility, ease, grace, and modesty 
withal: we have never seen her to such ad- 
vantage. She was admirably supported by 
M. Petipa. My Wife's Come, a new farce, fol- 
lowed: it was not very new, nor very smartly 
written, take it all in all, but it was exces- 
sively well acted, and therefore deservedly well 
received, 

Covent Garden.—The appearance of this the- 
atre on Thursday evening, for London Assur- 
ance, by express desire, and a new interlude 
by Mr. Morton, with 4 Roland for an Oliver, 
was truly dismal—almost empty boxes, and a 
pit not nearly half filled. In spite, however, 
of the chill that such desertion brings to the 
temperament of an old playgoer, we were 
warmed to hearty laughter with the droll hu- 
mour and “ slight mistakes” of Keeley. Upon 
him depends the gist of the little piece, and 
he made it tell admirably. A most benevolent 
pry is Mr. Thomas Paternoster, and meddling 
in all matters, but only with the best intent to 
farther the affairs of his neighbours. All he 
does is wrong, and, as he says, a slight mis- 


mysterious, and nobody tells him any thing. 
The manner in which he slinks away, when 
conviction of error is breaking on his mind, is 
irresistibly comic. That Slight Mistakes will 
take with every one is no mistake. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
IRELAND: TRAITS AND ANECDOTES. 
GLENGAaRIFF (i. e. the rough glen) is indeed a 
scene of indescribable beauty, and merits well 
the poetical description in Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s 
Week at Killarney.* On a lovely morning, with 
alt nature in harmony, and combining almost 
every sublime and beautiful feature of land- 
scape, it is hardly possible to conceive aught 
more refreshing and elevating to the human 
mind. But it is Ireland, and there are deduc- 
tions and drawbacks! The inn (perhaps owing 
to its crowded state) was not so comfortable nor 
well supplied with conveniences as might be 
expected in a place of such resort: the sum of 
five pounds would furnish every addition re- 
quired, instead of roughing it with substitutes 
for candlesticks, glasses, basins, shakedowns, 
&c. &c. Then the miserable beggars who 
beset the door seemed more wretched than 
elsewhere, from the contrast of the inanimate 
creation. We had heard too, that farther to 
the west the coast was so wild, that the dwell- 
ers thereon more resembled natives of the 
South Sea Islands than inhabitants of shores 
within a few hours’ journey from the civilised 
* See last Literary Gazette for reference to this 
handsome volume, which will accompany us for- 

ward, — Ed. L. G. 








cities and bounds of the British empire; tha 
the English tongue was hardly intelligible ¢, 
them ; that they ran to vessels in their crazy 
skiffs to barter like savages, and would prefer 
bits of tobacco to money,—we had heard this 
and guess our astonishment on looking oy; 
upon the placid and smiling bay, to see a boa: 
navigated by a single naked man upon the 
prow, pushing it along with a pole, and exactly 
reminding us of a picture in Cook’s or Anson's 
voyages. On inquiry as to the meaning of gp 
startling a sight, we were told that the boatman 
had “swum off to bring his boat in from wher 
he had moored it last tide.””- The accident was, 
however, curious enough, as coinciding wth 
our previous accounts of the habits of the peo- 
ple. But it may be observed that utter nudity 
is by no means uncommon on the roads of Ire- 
land, though certainly confined to junior pa. 
landers. In morning travelling it was quite 
usual to see children from two to four years old 
at the hovel-doors, as naked as when they were 
born; and, sooth to say, plump and well-look. 
ing urchins, not a whit more ashamed ofit than 
at the original period referred to. 

Leaving Glengariff for Kenmare, the road at 
first on ascending, passes by (with a way for 
pedestrians through) Lord Bantry’s charming 
cottage and grounds; commanding one of the 
sweetest views in the world. All along the first 
stage therocksarescored with moraine legends of 
the glacier theory; and after descending through 
the passes and tunnels of the Esk Mountain, 
which belongs to the range separating Cork 
from Kerry, the whole district bears such evi- 
dent marks of improved cultivation, as to ex- 
cite something like wonder at the change; for 
the soil is naturally wild, rocky, and barren. 
We found that it was the estate of a great ab- 
sentee landlord, the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
Would that all the country were equally well 
farmed! But, generally speaking, the appear- 
ance of the arable land throughout these two 
southern counties is deplorable in the extreme, 
The principal crops are raz-weed and thistles; 
and the population are only human rag-weedi, 
Draining (without which nothing worth while 
can ever be raised) is an almost unknown sys- 
tem; and manuring seems to be limited to tlie 


| lordship of the filthiest composts of dungheaps, 
i close to the door, or place where door should 


be, of every dilapidated hut, or apology for a 
“cabin”—Heaven bless the mark! Through 
these middens (O for another work such as 
Miss Hamilton’s Cottagers of Glenburnie to in- 
duce a reform!) every inhabitant of the dwelling 
tramps in dry weather without much soil, and 
when the wet prevails they have stepping-stones 
across, as in brooks; so that the offal of the 
abode, the production and leavings of the pig 
or pigs, and the careful scrapings of dung from 
the road, are left to ferment without being somuch 
disturbed by human feet as in the summer sea 
son. And this is the necessity of life to “ the 
finest pisantry ;” for it is the source of plenty 
in their potato-crops, on which family and pigs 
depend for subsistence. It is melancholy, even 
round about public or parochial schools, to see 
such accumulations of dirt, and the adjoin- 
ing fields yellow with rag-wort or fleecy with 
thistle-down. How would Mrs. Gilbert, wit! 
her school at Eastbourne, grieve to witness 
such a want of economy and industry — grieve 
to witness the ground overrun with weeds, 
which the well-directed pastime-labour of the 
children in these schools for an hour a day would 
convert into abundance,—into employment fot 
the idle and food for the starving! Thoughts 
of this kind do not occur in Ireland. A merry 
misery is one of the most obvious characteristice 
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ofthe mass. A perpetual grin adorns the most 
meagre and sallow countenances—not always a 
grinofmirth. In the women, it is caused by the 
wantofcover over the evesand their bareheaded® 
exposure to thesun. It has thus become national, 
and the men inherit it from their mothers. It 
has reached the upper and well-clothed ranks of 
society, and is often a deduction from Irish 
peauty. With generally fine eyes, the mouths, 
and, from proximity, the noses, are nearer 
models of the ugly than the graceful. And now 
that we are noticing the human form divine, we 
may observe, that with admirable bust:, the in- 
gertion of their waists into their haunches, and 
the shape of their limbs, are not among the 
most superlative attractions of the Hiberno-Cel- 
ticfemale. As a race they possess other noble 
features and virtues, to which we shall hereafter 
allude; but at present leave off reflections, and 
hie on for Killarney. Kenmare is a clean, 
rising, well-built town (thanks again to Lord 
Lansdowne); but the inn woefully deficient in 
supplies, even of bread and butter. From this 
dearth we get forward to Killarney by dinner- 
time, and find the entrance by this route very 
little favourable to the first impressions of the 
justly celebrated Lakes; for, after Glengariff, 
the view of the upper lake is poor, and the 
glimpses of the lower waters slight and unsa- 
tisfactory. One must be upon them to appre- 
ciate their varied and multiplied beauties; but 
before we enjoy that pleasure we must (in order 
oftime) insert a delicious composition, entitled 


BLARNEY UNVISITED. 
By a Member of the British Association.+ 


From London city we had come, 
By Western Railway travell’d, 

Had steam’d down muddy Avon's stream, 
And Severn’s course unravell’d; 

And when we came to Cove of Cork, 
Soft whisper’d my friend Barney, 

“ Now, darlint, when ye’re snug in port, 
Sure won’t ye visit Blarney ?”’ 

* Let Irishmen frae Skibbereen, 
Ferocious for repealing, 

Go back to Blarney, ’tis their own— 
Each Paddy to his dwelling! 

Philosophers of A BC 
May join them—they are many! 

Erin has sweeter sights for me— 
I will not go to Blarney ! 


There’s Gougane Barra, Keim-an-Eigh, 
Both lying right before us ; 

And Macroom, where, by ivied gate, 

he ragged beg in chorus ; 

There’s wild Glengariff’s rocks and bay, 
And lovely, dear Killarney ! 

Why throw away a needful day . 
To go in search of Blarney ? 

What's Blarney but a ruin bare, 
With an old stone upon it? 

As long as there are maidens fair 
I'll waste no kisses on it!” 

Strange words they seem’d of slight and scorn, 
Astonish’d was friend Barney : 

“What, you,” said he, “ of Section C, 
And thus to speak of Blarney !” 


“0, green,” said I, “ are learned men, 
Deceived by blarney flowing ; 

The buttereupt we used to cull, 
But now we'll leave it growing. 

Once flattery seem’d to council-men 
The object of their journey, 

But now they’re growing wise again, 
And leaving off their Biamey. 





* And barefooted also; which produced us a piece 
of Irish ready-witted reply. “ Why don’t you wear 
shoes?” said a traveller to a pretty girl, who was lilt- 
ing along without these appendages of dress. “ Be- 
cause I love my liberty too well (she answered) to put 
ny toes into gaol!"—Ed 1. 

+ The rhymes fo, are neither so good nor so abund- 
ant as the reasons for, “ Blarney ;” for, except “* Kil- 
larney,” which seems to have been so called on pur- 
pose to prove the rule by the exception, there is not 
me legitimate. Our bard, therefore, has had greater 
dilieulties to contend against than even the laureate 
Wordsworth, in his “ Yarrow Revisited.” —Ed. L. G. 

* See note in next column. 





Let Cockney sages kind exchange 
In soirées mild their butter,* 

And reverence as new and strange 
All that big wigs may utter. 

A nobler field ’tis ours to try 
In scientific tourney ; 

At York next year we'll break a spear, 
Provided there’s no blarney. 

Be Blarney-stone unseen, unknown, 
Unkiss’d, or we shall rue it: 

We have an idol of our own 
In Cork—then why go to it? 

The treasured dreams of sunny eyes, 
The rambles by Killarney, 

Are visions we too dearly prize 
To mingle them with Blarney. 

If Times with freezing words should come, 
And meetings scout as folly, 

Too lazy, then, to stir from home, 
Too stupid to be jolly ; 

When brains are dull and cash is low 
One thought will soothe, dear Barney : \ 

Here is no need from town to go, 
If one’s in want of blarney !” 

We are charmed with this contribution; it is 
the undoubted composition of what they call in | 
Ireland a “ fop sawyer,’ who, they further say | 
by way of riddle, is like “ a lawyer ;” which 
being expounded means, that “ the moment he 
begins, it is down with your dust!” 





THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


OR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XLI. 
Sculpture in Perfection. 

Aunt Margery. It is a painful thing to have to 
mix the tricks of refining and elevating Art 
with the tricks of trade; but [ hope you re- 
member enough of the exhibitions to which | 
have taken you to go along with me in the ex- 
posure. 

Both. Oh, indeed, yes. 

Aunt M. Consider that bust, then. On the 
surface, if you examine it closely, you can dis- 
cover many spots so like the marble that they 
can only be detected by a keen eye. 

Pri. Some are transparent and some opaque. 

Aunt M. These small holes are full of sand in 
the block of marble, which sand, as the chisel 
passes over, crumbles out, and leaves the flaws 
apparent. 

Phi. A marble small-pox. 

Aunt M. These pits, then, must be filled up, 
or the work of portraiture would be spoilt. 

Pri. How is it done ? 

Aunt M. Those opaque spots are filled with 
borax, melted in a vessel of silver or gold, com- 
monly in a silver spoon over the flame of a 
candle or lamp. ‘The bust or statue seems 
perfect; but in time the borax washes out, 
especially in statuary exposed to the weather, 
and leaves the original holes, even if they were 
on the most delicate or expressive feature of | 
the countenance. | 

Pri. And the others? 

Aunt M. The dark transparent spots are holes 
filled with white wax, equally or more perish- 
able. 

Pri. But I noticed some busts exceedingly 
transparent altogether. 

Auit M. These have been waxed all over, 
and a completely felonious deception. Itmakes 





very common marble appear to be of the most 
valuable kind, and gives the semblance of pure- 
ness, hardness, and transparency, to soft stone. 


| 
| 


* The‘ buttercup’ and‘ butter’ may allude to the too | 
prevalent practice, at all sorts of meetings, of beprais- | 
ing people to their face, till they ought to blush like | 
——. We once knew a society cured of this vice, | 

»y inventing a ‘ bulterboat rampant” as their club | 
crest; and whenever any member forgot himself so 
far as to begin bultering another, the magic words, 
“ Pass the butterboat,” put anend to the folly.—d. L. G, 





Pri. This is a sad fraud, and must be difficult 
to execute. 

4unt M. By no means. The statue (say) is 
heated to a certain temperature in an oven, 
and then rubbed all over with white wax, which 
produces the required effect. But there is an- 
other and still more unworthy way of producing 
this appearance: it is to wash the work with 
diluted nitric acid, which has an advantage over - 
the waxy process, as it adds great brilliancy to 
the shadows, and makes the marble look highly 
finished, when, in fact, itis but too often used 
toconceal slovenly execution. In time the acid 
bites into the surface of the stone, and gives it 
a carious appearance. 

Phi. Really you seem to know a great many 
of these secrets of the studio. 

Aunt M. It is only among the unworthy pro- 
fessors of the art that such deceit is practised 
upon their unwary patrons. The studio of a 
real artist and gentleman has no secrets. 

Pri. What is the price of a bust? 

Aunt M. That depends much upon the sta- 
tion and reputation of the sculptor. According 
to these, it may vary from fifty to two hundred 
and fifty guineas. 

Phi. That is a large sum, only fit for sove- 
reigns and very great people. 

Aunt, M. It was, I have heard, the sum paid 
to the Jate Sir F. Chantrey by our Queen. 

Pri. How naturally the drapery folds; it looks 


| almost like a petrified cloth ! 


Aunt M. And such is almost the case. After 
the head and shoulders are modelled, it is no 
uncommon practice to throw a wetted linen 
over the figure, which being cast in plaster may 
save the artist a world of thought and labour in 
folding and refolding, and serve not only for the 
business in hand, but, to the idle, for a model 
in time to come. 

Pri. This is poor doing: no invention—no 
genius. 

Aunt M. Yet look at a few exhibitions, and 
you cannot help observing the trick. I have 
seen half a dozen busts all draped in the same 
way. 

Pri. Are there any other devices to be ex- 
pounded ? 

Aunt M,. On what ought to be so lofty and 
pure every speck is a wrong. The trickery of 
casting instead of modelling has been carried 
to an extent little honourable to the art. 

Phi. The end may justify the means. 

Aunt M. No; but the production of original 
modern works, by joining parts from the an- 
tique together, is yet more reprehensible. 
<abzi. True fame is not to be gathered in that 
way. 

Aunt M. It is but carpentry. Draped figures 
are copied without the drapery, and nude figures 
are copied and then draped upon the hide-ro- 
pathic (or wet sheet) system. Many celebrated 
figures of antiquity are thus metamorphosed, 
and boasted as originals, with slight alterations 
of the arms and heads, the servile copyists 
rarely venturing to meddle with the legs or 
trunk. 

Phi. If true, ’tis pity! 

dunt M. It is but too true; but I have now 
only to add, that when a block of marble is 
white and chalky, the figure is made to assume 
a warm tone or tint by being washed over with 
a preparation of tobacco-water, instead of which 
wine is sometimes employed. The effect of 
either is to give richness and mellowness to 
what would be otherwise cold and unnatural 
chalkiness. 

Phi. It ought to be chalked up wheresoever 
discovered. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











VARIETIES. 

Fulcher’s Lady's Memorandum- Book, among 
the earliest of the annuals, claims our long-ac- 
customed meed of praise, as the literary gem 
of Sudbury, and not unworthy of a much larger 
sphere. The embellishments are, as hereto- 
fore, very pretty and well selected; and in the 
poetry, where the ever-pleasing compositions 
of Bernard Barton are still fresh and feeling, 
there are a number of agreeable companion- 
ships of the fair and the aspiring, which render 
the whole a graceful offering to the Muses; 
whilst the useful arrangements fit it for a lady’s 
memorandum-book. 

Bokhara Expedition.— Dr. Wolff sailed on 
Saturday for Constantinople in the Oriental 
Steam-Company’s ship Iberia, cn his way to 
Bokhara. He was accompanied by his lady, 
his son, and Captain Grover, who, after seeing 
him embark, returned to London. 

Queen Victoria permanently in France.—A fine 
block of Carara marble has been brought to 
Paris to be converted into a statue of our gra- 
cious Queen for the Versailles Museum, or the 
Chateau D’Eu. 

Mr. Macready.—We learn with pleasure that 
Mr. Macready has safely reached New York, 
and been received with a welcome such as his 
talents and endowments for the stage, his cha- 
racter as a gentleman, and his noble efforts in 
the cause of literature and the drama, must 
command from every enlightened peuple. He 
had performed three nights (as we see by the 
journals), and sustained the characters of Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, and Richelieu, to houses crowded 
to the ceiling, and with the utmost applause. 
Indeed, superior acting is now so rare, that we 
do not wonder at the demigod-ing of the few 
who really can transport us into the world of 
poetry by their illusions. 

Meeting of Newsvenders.—At a meeting of the 
most respectable newsvenders of the metropolis, 
a resolution was agreed to, that, as a sufficient 
compensation for labour and the employment 
of capital, the profit of one penny upon each 
paper was only an adequate amount. 

Ancient Remains.—A person of the name of 
Griffiths, about a fortnight ago, discovered some 
ancient remains on Round Down Cliff, near 
Dover. A rude vessel of half-burnt clay and 
globular form, about three feet in circumfer- 
ence, containing calcined human bones and 
eleven teeth, besides ashes, are supposed by a 
writer in the Dover Telegraph to be British, and 
anterior to the Roman times. 

Harbours of Refuge.—The parliamentary com- 
mittee on Shipwrecks earnestly recommend the 
construction of harbours of refuge on various 
parts of our coasts—a recommendation of ex- 
pediency, economy, and mercy, which we trust 
will speedily be carried into effect. 

Borneo.—The Samarang, of 26 guns, Captain 
Sir J. Belcher, has been lost off the island of 
Borneo, which she was employed in surveying. 
We fear that her papers, and nearly all she had 
collected of science and information, have been 
destroyed. ‘ 

Hong-kong Imports.—The Monarch, Captain 
Robertson, has brought to Leith from Hong- 
kong a pair of Napir musk deer, not much 
larger than hares, which have been sent to the 
Zoological Gardens. Other curious animals 
unfortunately died on the passage. 

The Nestorians of Dzumaleok, about whom we 
trust every reader of the Literary Gazette feels 
a deep interest, have, according to recent ac- 
counts, been cruelly subdued by the Pasha of 
Mosul. If true, it is a reflection upon every 
Christian power. ; 

A New Fact in Vegetable Physiology.—A gar- 





dener in Albany was so terrified by the incur- 
sion of a mad bull whilst planting some tulips, 
that the very bulbs died of the fright. 

Earthquakes.—On the 16th of June, the severe 
shock of an earthquake was felt at Jeipore in 
Assam; on the 17th, a like phenomenon oc- 
curred at Colombo in Ceylon.—From the Indian 
Mail, published after the arrival of every packet. 

The Scotch Kirk.-~The last East Indian jour- 
nals state, that the Presbyterian missionaries, 
and others belonging to the kirk at Calcutta 
and Bombay, have adhered to the non-intru- 
sionists.—Jbid. 

O.xus ofuss: such is the title given to a safety 
bedroom-light, patented by a person of the 
name of Rush—quere, a Rushlight.—Jbid. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Messrs. Longman have just issued a gallant list of 
new publications, which, we trust, indicates a revival 
in the book, as there is stated to be in almost every 
other branch of trade. The following are among the 
announcements as in preparation, or nearly ready :— 
Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
in 4 vols.—The Miscellaneous Works of Sir James 
Mackintosh, including his Contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review, edited by his son, in 3 vols.—Southern 
#thiopia; from the late Two-Years’ Residence of the 
Embassy to the Christian Court of Shoa, by Major 
W..C. Harris—Memoir and Correspondence of the 
late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan.—The Laurringtons; a 
Novel, by Mrs. Trollope.—Life and Times of Richard 
the Third, by Caroline A. Halsted, author of ‘‘ The 
Life of Margaret Beaufort.””—Some Passages from the 
Diary of the Lady Willoughby, 1635-47.—The Chroni- 
cle of the Kings of Norway, from the Earliest Period, 
of Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, &c., by S. Laing, 
author of “ A Residence in Norway.”—A splendid 
edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies, illustrated by D. 
Maclise, R.A.—The Life and Adventures of Jack of 
the Mill, commonly called Lord Othmill, by William 
Howitt.—Selections from the Rolliad: the Poetry of 
the Anti-Jacobin—the Pursuits of Literature, &c., 
with explanatory Notes, by Sir W. Heygate, Bart.— 
A Municipal History of London and the Thames, by 
J. Fletcher, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.—A Pictorial Tour 
in the Mediterranean, by J. H. Allan, Member of the 
ae Society of Cairo, &c.—Observations on Days 
of Unusual Magnetic Disturbance; published by Go- 
vernment, under the superintendence of Lieut.-Col. 
E. Sabine, R.A.—The Treasury of History, by Samuel 
Maunder.—The Keepsake, and the Book of Beauty, 
edited by the Countess of Blessington.—The Pic- 
turesque Annual, or a Summer in Paris and the Envi- 
rons, by Jules Janin, and engravings by Eugene Lami. 
—The Prism of Imagination, by the Baroness de Cala- 
brella, author of “ The Prism of Thought,” with rich 
and beautiful arabesque borders in the illuminated 
style, and other novel embellishments.—First Part of 
Reynard the Fox, edited by Samuel Naylor, late of 
Queen’s College, Oxford ; in four Parts.—Goldsmith’s 
Poetical Works, illustrated with engravings on wood, 
from designs by members of the Etching Club ; uni- 
em with Thomson’s Seasons.—The Prize Cartoons. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines, 3d edit. 8vo, 50s. cloth.—Transactions of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of London, Vol. XXVI., 
Second Series, Vol. 8, 8vo. 15s.—Dr. J. C. W. Lever’s 
Prize-Essay on Organic Diseases of the Uterus, 8vo, 
9s.—The Moderation of the Church of England, by 
T. Fuller, D.D.,newedit by Rev. R. Eden, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
—An Analysis of l’earson’s Exposition of the Creed, 
by W. H. Mill, D.D., 8vo, 5s.—Popular Flowers, their 
Cultivation, &c., fep.6s 6d.—The Book of the Months 
and Circle of the Seasons, with 28 Illustrations by 
Harvey, fep. 7s.—Christ the Alpha and Omega; Frag- 
ments from Rev. W. W. Wilkinson’s Sermons, 12mo, 
4s, 6d.—Templeton’s Engineer’s Pocket-Book, 1844, 
6s.—Weale’s Quarterly Papers on Engineering, Part I., 
4to, 7s.—Ditto on Architecture, Part I., 4to, 7s.— Fo- 
reign Library, Vol. V., Schlosser’s History of the 
Eighteenth Century, 8vo, 10s. cloth.—The English 
Bar; or, Guide to the Inns of Court, by G. Goldsmith, 
fep. 5s.—Diary of a March through Sinde and Aff- 
ghanistan, by the Rev. I. N. Allen, post 8vo, 12s.— 
Fidelity ; or, a Town to be Let Unfurnished: a Poem, 
by G. Hatton, 7s. 6d.—Rachel of Padanaram, Type of 
the Church; a Sacred Ilistory, from the Mosaic Re- 
cord, by W. Archer, 12mo, 4s.—schyli Eumenides, 
recensuit J. Scholefield, 8vo, 4s. 6d.—Lectures on the 
Commandments, by the late H. Thornton, Esq., M.P., 
12mo, 2s. 6d.—Sermons, preached at Lancaster, by 
the Rev. W. Cardall, 8vo, 8s.—Lizars’ Views of the 

xincipel Cities and Towns of Scotland, obl, 5s. 6¢d.— 

riendship’s Offering for 1844, by Leitch Ritchie, 





——— 
post 8vo, 12s. bound.—Theophilus Anglicanus ; oy | 

structions concerning the Church, by C. Wordsworth, 
D D.. post 8vo, 8s. 6d.—The English Governess % 
R. M‘Crindell, fep. 5s. — Statutes 6 and 7 Victoria 
royal 8vo, 12s.—Autobiography of a Dissenting yj: 
nister, 6th edit. 12mo, 4s.—Gleanings from the South, 
East, and West, fep. 5s.—Letters on the Psalms, }); 
the Rev. G. B. Stoddart, fep. 39. 67.—Legends ‘an 
Traditionary Stories, square, 4s. 6d.—Sacred Histor, 

Old Testament, square, 2s. 6d.—Eastern Romance. 
Tales from Arabian Nights, &c., fep. 7s. 6d.—Soloe. 
tions from the Kur-dn, by E. W. Lane, 8vo, 105. fide 
History of the Church of Scotland, by the Rey, W. y 
Hetherington, 3d edit. royal 8vo, 6s.—Simpson’s Tra. 
ditionary Stories of the Covenanters, First Sories 
2d edit, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—The Biscuit and Gingerbrea), 
Baker's Assistant, by G. Read, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Rey. (' 
H. Townshend’s Facts in Mesmerism, 2d edit. p.-8vo, 
9s. — Poems, Original and Translated, by C. R. Ken. 
nedy, fep. 5s.—Peter Parley’s Annual, 1844, square 
5s.—Curiosities of Modern Travel: a Year-Book oj 
Adventures, fep. 5s. 6d.—Statesmen of the Times of 
George III., by Lord Brougham, Third Series, roy. 8yo, 
2ls.—The Recreation, 1844, fep. 5s. : 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 
(This table shews the time which a clock or wate) 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 

1843. h. m. 8. j 
Oct. 21 ll 44 47-2 
22 - — 44379 
23. . — 44293 27 
24. — 44214 


h. m 5, 
11 44 142 
—H 7 
— 44 14 


1843. 
Oct. 25 
26 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
Belfast, October 11, 1843 
Srr,—Observing in your valuable publication of the 
30th ult., under the head “ Varieties,” the following 
paragraph, I take the liberty of correcting your corre. 
spondent’s mistake. The paragraph to which L allude 
was this :—“ The auncient Solemn League and Cov 
nant—the original document—is stated to be visi 
at the Museum of Antiquities, now open at Leeds, 
the property of Mr. Brown, of Glasgow, who has ‘re. 
fused 400 guineas for it.’” Now, sir, I beg leave t 
represent that the Solemn League and Covenant is at 
the present moment in the Belfast Museum, and is 
one of the first antiquities ever deposited in that col. 
lection (established 1832). An early insertion will 
oblige, sir, yours respectfully, 
BELFASTIENSIS. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 


Z e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONOMF. 
TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledge of 
astronomical instruments, nor acquaintance with practical ast 
nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate with this 
vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial objec 
the fraction ofa second. The instrument is as simple as a sun- 

It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjustment, nur 
can it be affected by the weather. Price Two Guineas each. 


Sold at 55 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 


Important Patent Improvements in Chronometers, 
Watches, and Clocks, 


J. DENT, Sole Patentee, has opened his 
e West-End Premises, 33 COCKSPUR STREFT, CHARING 
CROSS, in addition to 82 STRAND, with an entirely new Stock of 
WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
Lady’s Gold Watches, 8 Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, 10 Guineas; 
Silver Levers, 6 Guineas each. 
A New Edition of Dent's Lectures, price 1:.; 


but to Customers gratis, 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long cel for imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pr- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprir’s PaxseavaTive Tootn-Powner, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in 3 sound and 
healthy i » is dingly ag ble to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henontr’s Morning is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Halt, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpatr’s Cop Canam or Roses, prepared in great perfection. : 

IMPROVED ScowER{Na Drops, for removing greasy spots from silks. 

Ixpeniaik MARKING INE, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s, a bottle. 
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LIMATE.—A Medical Gentleman, who 

some time since led to visit the Tropics for health, 

arranged leasant temperature with a free circulation of 
roughou a large house with some peculiar aeventegt, 

to RECEIVE TWO or THREE INVALIDS, who woul 

Mer by protection from the severities of this climate, so con- 

wrt prejuc jicial in cases of weak lungs, rheumatisms, and most 

varying disorders. 

46 Bedford Square, London. 


was 





EMOIRS of ABRAHAM RAIMBACH, 
! Esq., Engraver, and of Sir DAVID WILKIE, R.A. Lon- 
don, 1843. Small 4to. For private circulation. 


The few copies of this work intended for review, were sent out by 
sequence of the absence of the editor on H. M. service; 
declare that no copy was sent to the Weekly Dispatch. 
of the work, however, appeared in that paper on the 15th 
_ All the extracts which the reviewer gives had before ap- 
: the name of the author, which is 
i It is my con- 
e writer had never seen the volume; and I 
in question as a piece of literary imposture. 


BOLTON CORNEY. 
Greenwich, Oct. 18. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
B COMPANY, | Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament (4 Vict. 
cap. ix.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assur- 
gee in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater 
{cilities and accommodation than are usually offered by other Com- 
janie. The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to public 
preference and support, have been proved incontestably, by its extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented success. 

Assurances may either be effected by parties on their own lives, or by 
parties interested therein on the lives of others. 

The effect of an assurance on a person's own life is to create at 
ce a property in reversion, which can by no other means be 
realised. Take, for instance, the case of a at the age of thirty, 
sho by the of 51.3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life Assurance Com- 

y. can ome at once a bequeathable property, 
unting to 1000/., subject only to the dition of his inui 
the same payment ag Sti) during the remainder of his life,—a con- 
dition which may be fulfilled by the mere saving of eight shillings 
weekly in his expenditure. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight 
degree of economy—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an incon- 
veniencey-—he may at once realise a capital of 1000/., which he can 

bequeath or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
node of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


ABoard of Directors attend daily at Two o’Clock for the despatch 
of business. 








ORPORATION of the AMICABLE SO. 


CIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706. 
13 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, London. 


Directors. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon. { William Everett Esq. 
Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq.| John Hodgson, Esq. 
ihn Barker, Esq. Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 
Francis Boott, M.D. James Mountague, Esq. 
The Hon. Frederick Byng. Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 

Every person on whose life an Assurance is effected for one or 
more shares, whether for bh wn benefit, or by a contributor having 
a interest in his life, mitted a Member of the Corporation. 

h s are divided among the representatives or 
tominees of the deceased members in proportion to the amount of 
their respective Assurances, and without reference to the length of 
time during which the Policy may have been in force. 

There is no Proprietary Body ; no Commission is allowed to Agents; 
and the affairs of the Corporation are managed at the smallest pos- 
sbleexpense; the profits are, therefore, the utmost the premiums 
can atford, 

T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


Ina few days will be published, in One Volum y i 
e royal 8vo, with 
ortaits engraved on Steel, price One Guinea, J 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATES- 
EN who flourished in the TIME of GEORGE III.; to 
added, RemARKs oN THE Frexcu RevonvrTion. Third 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S, 
Member of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal 
cademy of Naples. 
Contents of the Third Series. 
Pe da ag pegabeniere,Rauioa_Camille Desmol 
+» Just—! —Fouc rwards) Duke of Otranto—Joh 
fourth Duke of Bedford—Earl Camden—John Wilkes—Derungogus 
ana oe Ellenborough—Lord Chief Justice Bushe—Thomas Jef- 
a enetican Democracy—Marquis Wellesley—Lord Holland— 


Walpole—Bolingbroke. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





M 
¥hich are 
Series, 








Supplement to the Cabinet Edition of Shakspere. 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS of SHAK- 


SPERE are compieren in the Tex Votumas published. 


AScretementany Votumx will immediately foll 
4 ow, in Fo 
Parts, at Sixpence; and bound, at Hall-e-Ceown: contaluing rs 


¢ THE POEMS, 


AND 
A BRIEF LIFE OF SHAKSPERE, 
BY THE EDITOR. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


8 New Burlington Street, October 21, 1843. 
M® BENTLEY is preparing for immediate 
publication the following New Works :— 
I. 
New Work by the Author of “* The History of the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 
In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 


The HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 


MEXICO; with the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and 
a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation. 
W.H. Paxscort, Esq., Author of ** The History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ &c. 


In 1 vol. post 8vu, with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS of JOSEPH SHEPHERD 
MUNDEN, Comedian. By his Son. 
Ill. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 

CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIFS. With Memoirs and Notes. By J. Henxace Jxssx, 
Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under the 


Stuarts,” and ** The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 
aud Hanover.” 
Iv. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


CHRONICLES of GRETNA 


By Perxx Ontanno Hutcuinson. 


GREEN. 


Vv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 


MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. the 
EARL of ST. VINCENT, G.C.B., &c. With the Correspondence 
with Lord Nelson and other distinguished Personages, now first 
published from the Original MSS. By Jupepiau Sreruxns 
Tucker, Esq. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
ajesty. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Reduced Price.—One Guinea, 


ICTIONNAIRE de L’'ACADEMIE 


FRANCAISE. Sixiéme Edition (pour les pays étrangers) . 
Two very thick volumes imperial 8vo. Paris, 1843. None are ge- 
nuine except that have Messrs. Didot’s name and a representation 
of the ** Institut de France” on the title-page and wrapper. 
London: F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
Also, the splendid Quarto Edition, 36s.; and the ‘* Complement’’ 
to all the former Editions, 24s. 





New Chemical Tables, 
In Folio, PartI., price 4s. 
FABLES of the ELEMENTARY and 
COMPOUND BODIES, 
Systematically arranged and adapted as Tables of Equivalents, 
hemical Labels. 
By CHARLES BUTTON and WARREN DE LA RUE, 
T. De La Rue and Co., Bunhill Row; Taylor and Walton, Upper 
Gower Street ; Knight and Sons, Foster Lane; Dymond and Co., 
Holborn Bars, 


University Press, Oxford. 

Price 2/. 2s. in sheets, 

GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
based on the German Work of Faancis Passow, 
By HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church; and 
ROBERT SCOTT, M.A. 

Sometime Student of Christ Church, aud late Fellow of 
Balliol College. 


Square 12mo, price 12s. in sheets, 
LEXICON, chiefly for the Use of 
Schools, abridged from the Greek-English Lexicon of 
H. G. LIDDELL, M.A. and R. SCOTT, M.A. 
Parker, Oxford. Payne and Foss; and Gardner, London. 


aoe : “Demy 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 
O BSERVATIONS on INSTINCT. 
Part Il. 
By G. F. ETHERINGTON, M.D. F.S.A. 
Author of ** Vivisection Vindicated,” &c. 


Whittaker and Co., London; Maclachlan and Co., Edinburgh; 
Dearden, Nottingham. 





Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon. 
In a large Octavo Volume, 2I. 2s. cloth lettered, 


NEW GREEK and ENGLISH 
LEXICON. 
By JAMES DONNEGAN, M.D. 

Fourth Edition. Printed in a new type, and an enlarged form, ad- 
mitting much new matter, with an addition of One Hundred and 
Thirty-six Pages. 

The latest edition of Passow has been carefully collated by the 
Author, and any matter tending to the improvement of his own work 
dncorpaeataty, referring to the par ge whence Passow derived his 

drach os ze with ill 


i have been made to 
the Poets, Orators, and he Al dri and Hellenic 
writers have also been collated and referred to, with a view to the 
illustration of words used in the Holy Scriptures, and in the writings 
of the early Greek Fathers. In fine, this may be considered as a Re- 
cast of former Editions of the Lexicon. 











London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Price 5s. boards, 


r | ‘HE RAILWAY, and other Poems, Original, 
and Translated from Greek, Latin, French, German, and 
Italian, 
By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY, Esq. 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. Svo, price 18s. boards, 
YMBOLISM; or, Exposition of the 
Doctrinal Differences between Catholics and Protestants, 
as evidenced by their Symbolical Writings. 
By JOHN ADAM MOEHLER, D.D. 
Dean of Wurzburg, aud late Professor of Theology at the 
University of Munich, 

Translated from the German, with a Memoir of the Author, pre- 
ceded by an Historical Sketch of the state of Protestantism and 
Catholicism in Germany for the last hundred years, 

By JAMES BURTON ROBERTSON, Esq. 
Translator of Schlegel’s ** Philosophy of History.” 


London: Charles Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





Foolscap, 5s. cloth, 
cae ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 
A Tale of Real Life. 
R. M‘CRINDELL, 
Authoress of ** The School-Girl in France.”” 
W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
HE WRONGS of WOMEN. 
By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
Poms 1. MILLINERS and DRESSMAKERS. 18mo, 
2s. cloth. 
yeas 2. The FORSAKEN HOME 
cloth. 


Part 3. The LITTLE PIN-HEADERS. 


2s 6d. cloth. 
W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


18mo, 2s. 6d. 


18mo, 


Price 7s. 6d.gcloth, 
IDELITY; or, a Town to be Let, 
Unfurnished. 
A Poem, in Six Books. 
By GEORGE HATTON. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Manchester: Love and Barton, Market Street. 


Just imported, fancy cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


LMANACH de GOTHA for 1844, with 


Portraits. 
RETZSCH’S MERRY WIVES of WIND- 
SOR. 4to, 13 Plates, cloth, 18s. 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 57 Soho Square. 





In post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


HEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS; or, In- 


struction for the young Student concerning the Church, and 
our own Branch of it. 


By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Head Master of Harrow School. 
Also, just ready, by the same Author, price ¢s. strongly bound, 
PRECES SELECT4;; or, a Selection of 


Prayers tor the Use of Schools. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Fourth Edition, very much improved, 1 vol. 12mo, 1843, 6s. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of MARRIAGE, in 
its Sovial, Moral, and Physical Relations; with an Account 
of the Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs, with the Physiology 
of Generation in the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, 
By M. RYAN, M.D. 

1 thick vol. 8vo, illustrated with Woodcuts, cloth boards, 11. 6s. 
BLSMEnts of CHEMISTRY ; including 
the Application of the Science in the Arts. 

By T. GRAHAM, F.R.S. L. and E. 

Professor of Chemistry in the University College, London. 
Paar VI1., and last, containing ** Organic Chemistry,” 8vo, 9s, 
Second Edition, improved, Svo, 9s. cloth, 

ACTS in MESMERISM; with Reasons 
for a Dispassionate Inquiry into it. 
By the Rev. C. H. TOWNSHEND, M.A. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
PRACTICAL MANUAL of ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM ; containing an Exposition of the Means 
i eM ic Ph ; with its Application to 





of 4 4 
the ‘Treatment and Cure of Diseases. 
Translated from the Second Edition of Testrr, 
by D. SPI 


Dedicated to Joun Exvtiotson, M.D. F.R.S. 
In 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
RACTICAL MINERALOGY;; or, Com- 
pendium of the Distinguishing Characters of Minerals. 
By EDWARD J. CHAPMAN. 
With 13 Plates, shewing 270 Specimens. 
NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE of 


FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC WORKS will be ready, gratis, 
on November Ist. 


H. Bailli¢re, 219 Regent Street. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








“pew Brorks 


PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


Just ready :— 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS: 


Containing the Author's recent Introductions and Notes. 
seep) mage in One Volume, unifurm with Lord Byron's Poems. Me- 
dium Svo, with a new Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in 
the line manner; and a View of Sloperton get the Residence ot 
the Poet, by Thomas Creswick, A.R.A. 21s. clot! 
[On inoue iy, the 30th inst. 


II. 
A PICTORIAL 


TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN; 


Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian ——— 
lago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. 
By J. H. ALLAN, Member of the Athenian Archeological ecclews, 
and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. 
Imperial 4to, Pye upwards of Forty apg ager Drawings, and 
eventy Wood-Engravings, 3/. 3s. cloth, 


III. 


THE KEEPSAKE, 
For 1844, 


Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 

With beautiful Embellishments, engraved under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. CHartrs Heatit; and SER aie by the Baroness 
De CALApretsa, CHARLES DickENs, E: a Capt. Marryart, &c. on &e. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. elegantly bound; Thdia proofs, "al. Vee. 6d. 
morocco, 


IV. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY 
4 B 4 y , 
Por 1844, 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 

With a Series of Portraits of English Ladies, the most distinguished 
by their Rank and Beauty, engraved under the superintendence of 
Mr. CHAgLes Heatu; and Contributions by Hzxyry HaLiam, Esq., 
WALTER SAVAGE Lanvor, Sir Epwaanp Buiwar, &c. &c. &c. Super- 
royal 8vo, ls.elegantly bound ; India proofs, 2. 1s. 6d. morocco. 


THE PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 


. 
THE AMERICAN IN PARIS DURING THE SUMMER: 
Being a Picture of Parisian Life in the Court, the Salons, and the 
Family Circle; with a Graphic igs ge = the Field-Sports, Sum- 
mer Amusements, and Festivities. iy LES JANIN. With 
Fighteen moaresions trom Designs by ot... Lami, engraved under 


the superintendence of Mr. Cuarirs Hraru. Super-royal Svo, 21s. 
elegantly bound ; Tndla proofs, 2/. 1¢s. Gd. morocco, 


Just published :— 
1. 
New Edition of Ure’s Dictionary. 
DR. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES; 
taining a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. 


Con 
Third Fdition, corrected throughout. 8vo, with 1241 Wood-Engrav- 
ings. 50s. cloth. 
2. 


The APPLICATION of GEOLOGY to 
AGRICULTURE, 


And to the ager age cet and Valuation of Land; with the Nature 
and Properties of Soils, and the Principles of Cultivation, By 
NICHOLAS WHITLEY, Land-Surveyor. $8vo, 7s. Gd. cloth, 


3. 
Uniform with 

The Englishman’s Greek Concordance. 

The ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW and 
CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; 
Being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion the Original and 
the English Translations: with Indexes, a bist of the Proper Names 
and their Sergrrars = &c 2 vols, royal 8vo, Sl. 13s. 6d. cloth; 
large paper, 4/. 14s. 
*,° The at ‘iMustrating the plan by extracts, may be had 
rats. 


4. 
Capt. Marryat’s New Work. 
NARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and AD- 


VENTURES of MONSIEUR Nel bal in California, Sonora, 
and Western Texa: 


Written by ot M Amaya T, C.B., Author of “ Peter Simple.” 
vols. post $vo, 31s. Gd. boards. 


A TREATISE on ‘PHOTOGRAPHY; 


Containing the latest ssa and PP iB 
e Daguerreotype 
By N. P. saaaneune, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, &c. 
Translated from the 4th Paris Edition by J. EGERTON. 
Post 8vo, with Plate of Apparatus, 7s. 6d. cloth. 








By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” Translator of 
“‘ The Thousand-and-One Nights.” 


SELECTIONS FR 


OM THE KUR-AW, 


COMMONLY CALLED IN ENGLAND THE KORAN, 
WITH AN INTERWOVEN COMMENTARY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC, METHODICALLY ARRANGED, AND ILLUSTRATED py 
NOTES. 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


An Introduction, taken from Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, 
with Corrections and Additions. 


J. MADDEN awnp CO., 8 LEADENHALL STREET. 





8 New Burlington Street, October 21, 1843. 
N EW WORKS just published by 
MR. BENTLEY :— 
I. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED (CONCLUDING SERIES). 
2 vols. Svo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 

LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident 
at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to 1335. 

Printed from the Original Manuscripts, 
il. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 

SIR COSMO DIGBY. A Tale of the 
Monmouthshire Riots. By J. A. Sr. Joun, Esq., Author of “* The 
History of the Manners, Customs, Arts, &e. of Ancient Greece.”* 

Il, 
2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 

GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun HENEAGEJESsx, 
Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under the 


Stuarts,"’ and ** The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 
and Hanover.” 
Iv. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


LETTERS from NEW YORK. By 
Maria Cuitp, Author of “* The Mother’s Book,” ** The Girl's 
Book,” ** Philothes,” &c. 

a 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 

bd, ANDOTTE; or, thee HUTTED 
KNOLL. A Romance. By J. Fentmore Coorxr, Esq., Author 
of ** The Pilot,” ** The Spy,” **The Jack o’Lautern,” &c, 

VI. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo, revised and corrected by the Author, 
SECOND EDITION OF 

SLICK in ENGLAND; or, the Attaché. 
By the Author of **'The € lockmaker; or, Sayings and Doings 
of Sam Slick of Slickville.’’ 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington hy Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BNGLisa SURNAMES: a Series of 

Essays on Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, 
and Humorous. 

By MARK ANTONY LOWER. 
With Illustrations on Wood. 
Also, the Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Nursery Rhymes of England, obtained 
principally from oral tradition. Collected and edited by J. O. Hat 
LIWELL. 

J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 


NEW BOOKS published during the Season, 
By MR. MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
. LADY SALE’S JOURNAL. 
LIEUTENANT EYRE’S NARRATIVE. 
LETTERS from MADRAS. 
SCROPE’S DAYS of SALMON-FISHING. 
STEPHENS’ TRAVELS in YUCATAN. 
LADY GROSVENOR’S YACHT VOYAGE. 
BORROW'S BIBLE in SPAIN. 
- BORROW’S GYPSIES of SPAIN, 
—eee LIFE and CORRESPON- 
. WILKIE’S LIFE, LETTERS, and JOURNALS. 
FRANCIS HORNER'S MEMOIRS, 
aay or LOCH’S CLOSING CAMPAIGN in 


. ranaws | LETTERS from the PYRENEES. 
HOOD'S NEW SOUTH WALES. 
DIEFFENBACH'S NEW ZEALAND. 





SN OUR ONS 


bad 





Mrs. Trollope’s New Novel. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo, with 
Illustrations by Lexrcu, 


ESSTE PHILLIPS. 
A Tale of the Present Day, 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 


Also, just ready, 

HE PERILS of BEAUTY 
By Capt. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ** The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlt gh Street, 








Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations.—Second Edition. 
In a large anes — printed in the best manner on superise 
T, price 12s, bound in cloth. 
ORIENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
SACRED SCRIPTURES; collected from the Custoas, 
Manners, Rites, Superstitions, Traditions, Parabolical, Idioms 
tical, and Proverbial Forms of Speech, Climate, Works of 41, 
and Literature of the Hindoos, during a Residence in the Eas 
nearly fourteen years. 
By JOSEPH ROBERTS, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
London: Printed for a Tegg, 73 C — and sold by al 
x Bookseller: 


Nelson's Festivals and Fasts. 
In a large Volume, Octavo, price Ss. cloth, 
COMPANION for the FESTIVALS ail 
FASTS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, with Collec 
and Prayers for each Solemnity. 
By ROBERT NELSON, Esq. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected. 
Oxford: Printed for Thomas Tegy, 


RELAND BEFORE and AFTER th 
UNION t rere the Legislative History, Commerce, 
Shipping, Revenue, Expenditure, Faw 
cation, Crime, ~~ Social Progress, Financial Position, &. 
MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 
Author oe “The History of the British C olonies.” 
To be issued in Seven Weekly Parts, price One Shilling each. 


Sold by all Booksellers. fj 


73 Cheapside, London. 








W. S. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In demy 8vo, ]4s. cloth, 


ELIGION in the UNITED STATES 0 
AMERICA. An Account of the Origin, Progress, Relations 
to the State, and present Condition of the Evangelical Churches ia) 
the United States. With Notices of the Evangelical Denominatios 
By the Rev. ROBERT BAIRD, 
Author of “ L‘Union de l'Eglise et 4 Etat, dans la Nouvelle 
Angleterre. 
Duncan and Malcolm, 37 Paternoster nis and Blackie and $0, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 





RITISH and FOREIGN 
No, XXXI. 
CONTENTS: 

Anglo-Catholicism.—The Oxford Doctors. 

The Corn-Laws.—Profits and Rent. 

Historical Schools in France.—Guizot, Thierry, Michelet. 

The Law of Debtor and Creditor. 

The Kirk.—The Ministers and the Ministry. 

The Ameers of Sinde. 

7. Works of Thomas Carlyle. P 

8. Russia.—The Affairs of Serbia. With a Map. 

9. Retrospect of German Lite: ature, 

London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Steet. 
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